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BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
I met poor Sorrow on the way 
As I came down the years; 
I gave him everything I had, 
And looked at him through tears. 
“But Sorrow, give me here again 
Some little sign to show ; 
For C have given all I own, 
Yet I have far to go.”’ 


Then Sorrow charmed my eyes for me 
And hallowed them thus far: 
“Look deep enough in every dark, 
And you shall see the star.”’ 
Singing Leaves. 


-=>o 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
evenings following the International 
Peace Congress in Boston there were a 
series of large peace meetings in Portland, 
Me., Providence, R. I., Worcester, Spring- 
field, and Northampton, Mass., and New 
Britain, Conn. The delegates spent the 
first half of the week in New York, and 
the last half in Philadelphia. In both 
cities they were cordially welcomed. A 
reception and dinner were given them by 
the New York Board of Trade, Hon. Oscar 
Strauss presiding, and the delegates were 
welcomed by Mayor McClellan. There 
were also meetings in Cooper Union and 
at Teachers’ College. Since then there 
has been a large meeting of Germans in 
New York. In Philadelphia and the col- 
lege towns in its neighborhood not less 
than a dozen meetings have been held, all 
of them important and _ enthusiastic. 
During the present week great meetings 
are in progress in Toronto, Cincinnati, 
and Indianapolis. 





Fifty thousand more men have been 
murdered this week in the most shocking 
way. Next week fifty thousand more 
Will be murdered in like manner. Mur- 
dered by the governments of Russia and 
Japan. Why murdered? Not for any 
fault of the hapless victims, but for the 
selfish ambition and evil passions of a 
few unprincipled rulers living at home in 
luxury. Meanwhile the so-called ‘‘civil- 
ized’ nations—the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy,.—who by joint action could stop 





this saturnalia of crime, neither remon- 
strate nor intervene. 


ee 


If all women and men were voters in 
these countries, how different might be 
the attitude of Christendom! Yet, alas! 
some women still say, ‘I have all the 
rights I want.’’ ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?”’ 





Mrs. Livermore was the guest of honor 
on W.C. T. U. Day at the Commercial 
Travellers’ Fair last Saturday. She ad- 
dressed about five hundred children of 
the L. T. L., besides a large audience of 
grown people, 





sedi da 


The city of Lawrence, Kan., lately cele- 
brated the semi-centennial of its founda- 
tion and naming. Prof. Wm. H. Carruth, 
of the Kansas State University, presided 
at the exercises. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
came to the meeting with the D. A. R. 
She was invited to speak, and did so, 





—_S 





The Jate James Callanan of Des Moines 
has left $3,000 to the lowa Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 





-_ 


The Connecticut W. C. T. U. has just 
added itself to the growing list of wom- 
en’s organizations that protest against the 
proposed clause in the new Statehood bill 
classing the women of Arizona, Oklaho- 
ma, Indian Territory, and New Mexico 
with minors, idiots, paupers, and crimi- 
nals, 





Sc ei 


The Hawaiian Gazette of Honolulu, in an 
article headed ‘‘Republicans Have a Ral- 
ly,’’ says, Oct. 4: ‘‘A feature of the meet- 
ing was the presence of two women on 
the program—Mrs. Kekahaand Mrs. Map- 
ahulelua—both of whom spoke eloquently 
for the support of the ticket.”’ 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


One of the most striking departures 


. from established custom in Japan is the 


evangelistic work being dove by the wife 
of the Buddhist arch-lama. She has gone 
all over Japan preaching the new Buddh- 
ism, which is endeavoring to emulate 
the work carried on by Christians. 


Two hundred delegates attended the 
27th annual meeting of the Woman’s Sy- 
nodical Society, for Foreign Missions in 
the Synod of New Jersey last week, in the 
First Presbyterian Church at Asbury 
Park. The corresponding secretary re- 
ported 225 auxiliaries in the State, witha 
membership of more than 8,000, The 
contributions for the year are more than 
832,000. The committee on foreign mis- 
sions reported 42 missions in twelve dif- 
ferent countries, fifteen of them in China. 
The annual meeting of the Home Mission 
Society followed. The president, Mrs, 
W. E. Honeyman, of Plainfield, spoke on 
**Prospective Work.” 


Under the heading ‘‘The First in Eng- 
land,’’ the London Daily Chronicle of 
Sept. 30 says: 

‘*Leicester now enjoys the distinction 
of having led England in a step which 
may have important developments in the 
future. There have been before this, and 
there still are, many English lady 
preachers—Miss Eva Booth and Mrs, Or- 
miston Chant are among the best known— 
but there has never previously been wit- 
nessed the induction of a woman to the 
sole pastorate of a church with a regular 
congregation. 

“Yesterday afternoon this ceremony 
was performed before a crowded congre- 
gation at the Leicester Free Christian 
Church, the lady in question being Miss 
Gertrude von Petzold, M.A., who hence- 
forth has the church in her full charge. 
Judging from the large and interested 
congregations which have repeatedly as- 
sembled to hear her preach recently, her 
ministry is in no danger of not being 
crowned with success. 

“Miss von Petzold is a young lady of 
prepossessing appearance, with a clear 
voice, a slight German accent, and a 
pleasing delivery. 

‘In the pulpit her style is quiet and 
scholarly. At yesterday’s service she 
wore her black academical gown, and 
hood with a white silk lining, and, after 
offering up a touching prayer, pronounced 
the benediction. Her power of expres- 
sion was marked, and she was perfectly 
com posed, 

**She has had a notable scholastic ca- 





reer, and is the daughter of an officer in 
the Prussian army. She is 28 years of 
age, having been born at Thorp, West 
Prussia, in 1876. 

‘‘Her early education was received at 
the High School, Friedenshof, Stettin, 
and in 1894, at the age of eighteen, she 
gained the government teaching diploma. 
As she was desirous of obtaining a degree, 
she left her native country and went to 
Scotland, where she passed the University 
preliminary examination. Having stud- 
ied at St. Andrews for two years, she pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where she succeed- 
ed in obtaining her M. A. degree. 

“To prepare herself for the ministry, 
she took a course of theology at Manches- 
ter College, Oxford, and worked indefati- 
gably for three years at this branch of 
study. She also attended lectures at Ber- 
lin University, profiting by the instruc- 
tion of such eminent professors as Har- 
nack, Von Soden, Gunkel, and Paulsen. 

**At yesterday’s service the Rev. James 
Drummond, principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, gave the charge to the new 
minister, and delivered a striking theolog- 
ical discourse. 

‘Best wishes for Miss von Petzold’s 
career were received in the shape of tele- 
grams and letters from distinguished Uni- 
versity professors and prominent minis- 
ters of religion. The Master of Balliol, 
who was unable to be present, sent a let- 
ter expressing the hope that Miss von 
Petzold would have a successful and use- 
ful ministry.”’ 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE DAY AT THE FAIR. 

Oct, 26 will be ‘*Equal Suffrage Day”’ at 
the Women’s Department of the United 
Commercial Travellers’ Fair. The exer- 
cises will begin at 3 P. M. Creatore’s 
band will play ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will 
hold areception and make the opening 
address, Other speakers will be Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, and 
Hevry B. Blackwell. Refreshments and 
a social hour will follow. The program is 
in charge of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 





PROMOTED FOR MERIT. 

Miss M. Sherley Gallagher, the newly- 
appointed chief clerk in the Pension Office 
at Louisville, Ky., isa popular Louisville 
girl, and was born and reared in that city. 
She is a descendant of the famous Ken- 
tucky family of Sherleys. Miss Gallagher 
entered the Pension Office in 1885 at $25 
per month. She has served since then 
under every agent, and has gradually been 
promoted. The Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal says: **When Maj. Wood was informed 
by Dr. Manning of his intention to resign, 
he investigated the official record of Miss 
Gallagher, and upon merit alone tendered 
her the place. During all her time of ser- 
vice she has only been absent from duty 
three months in eighteen years. From one 
department to another, she has learned 
the office until now she is capable of run 
ning italone. Miss Gallagher is a grad- 
uate of the Louisville public schools and 
high school, and is, besides her fine busi- 
ness qualities, one of the most attractive 
girls in Louisville. She is being warmly 
congratulated by her friends upon her 
richly-deserved promotion.”’ 





ARMY NURSES’ TABLE AT FAIR. 

A late arrival in the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the United Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Fair, at the Mechanics’ Building in 
this city, is the Massachusetts Army Nurse 
Association, which is composed of a rem- 
nant of the corps of women who served in 
the hospitals during the Civil War. A 
sales-table in charge of Mrs. Fanny T. 
Hazen and Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, pres- 
ident and secretary of the Association, 
contains articles mostly made and con- 
tributed by the members. The display is 
pathetically small in comparison with 
that made at former fairs—the nurses are 
growing too old and feeble to work—but 
it shows the brave and helpful spirit that 
inspiresthem. Of unusual interest is the 
volume entitled “Our Army Nurses,’’ 
compiled by the late Mary A. Gardner 
Holland, assisted by Mrs. Hamilton. It 
contains sketches and portraits of over 
one hundred women nurses, and is valu- 
able as a partial record of women’s share 
in a great war. The sales-table is for the 
benefit of the fund for the relief of sick 
and indigent nurses, and merits generous 
encouragement. F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S PEACE MEETING. 


One of the most interesting gatherings 
of the International Peace Congress in 
Boston was the great meeting for women 
in Park Street Church. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead presided. She 
said in part: 


“I am sorry that Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, chairman of the Peace and Arbi- 
tration Committee of the International 
Council of Women, cannot be here to- 
night to take the chair. In her absence it 
falls to me to preside. Dr. E. E, Hale 
once said to me, ‘When you have to make 
a speech, never pay any compliments, 
never make any apologies, never have any 
preliminaries, but begin.’ I shall try to 
follow his three rules to-night. We are 
bere for definite business, and we have a 
definite, practical program. I hope we 
shall each of us go out from here as a 
missionary, not for general talk in behalf 
of peace, but to tell what definite, practi- 
cal steps should be taken to bring it 
about, 

‘One day in England, during the Boer 
war, my husband and I were trying to get 
into Queen’s Hall, and we found ourselves 
in an angry crowd which seemed ready to 
resort to violence, and we could not get 
in, and had to go away. Mrs. W. P. 
Byles, who will now speak to us, was in- 
side the hall on that occasion, and Dr. 
Darby, who is also with us to-night, found 
it hard to get away with a whole coat, 
because they opposed the Boer war.”’ 


MRS. BYLES'S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. W. P. Byles of England said: 


It is a wonderful inspiration to stand 
face to face with such an audience as this, 
That meeting to which Mrs. Mead has re- 
ferred was the most electric peace meeting 
leversaw. We had a roughish time to 
go through, but it was the making of the 
peace party in England. It weeded out 
the faint-hearted, and left thousands who 
knew the reason for the faith that was in 
them. 

The shadow of that dreadful war in the 
Far East is over us to-night. We have to 
find a way out. 

I deplore any seeming separation be- 
tween the interests of men and women, 
which are identical. I know this sepa- 
rate meeting for women is held only be- 
cause three large halls are not enough to 
hold all the people who want to attend 
the Peace Congress. I feel that the solu- 
tion of the problems that beset us can 
only come out of the upbuilding of a new 
type of national character, and in this up- 
building the part of the women is as nec- 
essary as that of the men. People say of 
the angels’ song of ‘Peace on earth,’’ 
“Oh, that song is written for angels. It 
won't do for men; it won't do for wom- 
en.’’ We need a change of heart. Na- 
tions and individuals alike are ship- 
wrecked on conduct and character. In 
every nation, force and expense are our 
gods. We have to shape the new charac- 
ter and conduct. Dr. Johnson said that 
patriotism was the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel. It is our duty, by voice and by 
vote when we have it,—we women, alas! 
have not,—to inculcate not the law of 
war, but the higher law of mutual aid and 
coéperation, Darwin’s theory has been 
dwelt upon till it has grown lop-sided in 
the popular mind. He did not merely as- 
sert the survival of the fittest. He also 
said that those communities flourish best 
that contain the greatest number of sym- 
pathetic individuals. When we fully real- 
ize this, it will make the world go round 
to a very different tune from that to 
which it bas gone round for thousands of 
years. 

My husband and I, in our journey 
through America, have been so glad to 
see no soldiers. Don’t have any more, 
my friends; the present number is quite 
enough. Instead of military mancuvres, 
we saw in Kansas City a wonderful fire 
drill that excited our amazement and ad- 
miration. Victor Hugo said that the only 
army recognized by civilization is the 
army of school-teachers; and with those 
you are better equipped on this side the 
great ferry than any other country, except 
perhaps little Switzerland. May you do 
your part—I fear you will have to do 
more than your part, to make up for 
those who don’t do anything—to realize 
Victor Hugo’s prediction that in the 20th 
century war would cease. 


Mrs. Mead said: ‘You all know what 
Miss Jane Addams has done for the cause 
of industrial peace. After giving her ad- 
dress here, she is going down to be the 
only woman speaker at the great peace 
meeting of the labor organizations in 
Faneuil Hall. She has written a new 
book, which Macmillan is about tu bring 
out, called ‘New Ideais of Peace.’ Jane 
Addams needs no introduction.”’ 

JANE ADDAMS’S ADDRESS, 

Miss Addams said: 

I am afraid our chairman forgot Dr. 
Hale’s advice to pay no compliments, 


The peace cause for a century has had 
friends and promoters in three lines: 


(Continued on Page 340.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ENID WELSFORD, a young English 
girl barely twelve years of age, has writ- 
ten a collection of verses, entitled ‘*The 
Seagulls, and Other Poems,’ which pre- 
dict a bright future for the young author. 


Mrs. Jut1a WARD Howe contributes 
the leading article to the Christian En- 
deavor World of Oct, 13. It is a pictur- 
esque account of the Greek revolution, in 
which her husband took part. 


HELEN KELLER had Oct. 18 set apart 
for her at the St. Louis Fair. It was 
called Helen Keller Day. This is said to 
be the first time in the history of any 
American fair that a special day has been 
set apart for an individual, 


BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER tele- 
graphed the other day to friends in Buos- 
ton, ‘Philadelphia is splendid!’ Evi- 
dently the Quaker City gave the foreign 
delegates to the Peace Congress a royal 
welcome, 


MMe. REJANE is said to be thinking of 
accepting the position of director of a 
permanent French theatre in New York, 
a project of George C. Tyler of Leibler & 
Co. A dramatic conservatory would be 
established in conjunction with the thea- 
tre. 


Miss CHENTUNG, the daughter of Sir 
Chentung Liang Cheng, the Chinese Am- 
bassador, is a debutante destined to make 
a sensation io Washington society this 
season. She is only eighteen, and will be 
the first Chinese girl of high birth to en- 
ter American society. It will be a novel 
ex perience. 


Mrs. ELLA L. BREED, who has made 
such a marked success of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Department’’ at the Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Fair, is an enterprising business wo- 
man. Coming from Ohio to Boston several 
years ago, she entered the advertising 
field, and as solicitor and manager has 
made her services of recognized value. 


Mrs. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, the 
first president of the New England Wom- 
en’s Club, and one of the mothers of the 
woman’s clnb movement, contributes to 
the Los Angeles Graphic for October an 
interesting article on the ‘‘Scope and Pur- 
pose of Women’s Clubs.’’ This issue of 
the Graphic bas for its frontispiece a re- 
markably fine portrait of Mrs. Severance. 


Miss JANE MORGAN, daughter of Ran- 
dall Morgan, of Philadelphia, has success- 
fully passed an examination before the 
United States steamship inspector, and 
is now entitled to rank as a ‘master mari- 
ner’ and to command, not only her 
father’s steam yacht, but even an ocean 
liner, should she desire. There are said 
to be in the world only five women who 
have gained this distinction. 


Miss ExizA GORDON BROWNING, the 
Public Librarian of Indianapolis, is said 
to be the only woman at the head of so 
large a library. She began as an assist- 
ant, and served in almost every capacity. 
She made the catalogue of the books in 
the German, department, was then ap- 
pointed assistant, and finally librarian. 
She has held the position capably for 
thirteen years. Miss Browning is a niece 
of Rear Admiral Brown, retired, of the 
U.S. Navy. 


Mrs. HELEN Beacn Jones will carry 
on the work begun by her husband, the 
late ‘‘Golden Rule’ Jones. When he died, 
his followers looked at one another and 
asked: ‘‘Who will take his place? No 
man among us is worthy.’’ But when 
they had begun to think his spirit must 
die, a woman’s figure in the sombre garb 
of mourning stepped forward and suid, ‘I 
will take my husband’s place.’’ And now 
she wonders why the world at large is so 
interested in her and her doings. ‘‘Be- 
cause,’’ she says, ‘I am only doing what 
he would be doing if he were alive.”’ 


MADAME FLAMMARION, the wife of Ca- 
mille Flammarion, the astronomer, never 
lets any one cut ber husband’s hair but 
herself, and she uses the shorn locks for 
pillows. Her home in Paris is full of pil- 
lows stuffed with such clippings. Tele- 
scopes, heliometers, sextants, astrolabes, 
and other astronomical instruments are 
scattered all about among them. The 
Flammarions were married thirty years 
ago, and took their bridal tour in a bal- 
loon, Ever since, Mme. Flammarion has 
been a real helpmeet to her husband. 
She not only makes observations and cal- 
culations, but measures the distances of 
stars for him. At the observatory of Ju- 
visy, which she helped him establish, she 
made studies of the planet Mars. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
[Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.] 











A PROTEST. 





O mother! mother! cried the babe, 
Why must [ lie so warm? 

With woolens thick 

That clog and stick 
All round my feeble form? 


I want to stretch and feel myself, 
I want to wiggle there— 

Why don’t you pull 

This heap of wool? 
Why don't you warm the air? 


O mother! cried the little mai d, 
Why must my dress be fine? 
While brother goes 
In knicks and hose, 
Why are these rufiles mine? 


I want to run and roll and climb, 
To play, perhaps to fight! 

He tumbles down, 

Unblamed, in brown— 
Why must I mince in white? 


His cap is easy on his head, 
Alert and free his face— 
Why must I wear 
O’er eyes and hair 
This caulitiower of lace? 


Why trail these yards of lengthening 
skirt 
By his brief trouser line’ 
If |’m so weak, 
O mother, speak! 
Why must the weight be mine? 


The mother answered never a word, 
But from her eyes shone through 
The primal pride 
Of the savage bride 
In a veil of rich tattoo. 


No mercy had she on herself, 
No mercy on the child; 
As gods to her 
Are plume and fur, 
By beads is she beguiled. 
C. P. G. 


THE CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 

If any one demands proof, plain, con- 
stant, convincing proof, of the arrested 
development of the average woman, it is 
to be found in the clothing of children. 

Her own clothing is to be accounted for 
by her dependent position. She alone of 
all female creation carries the burden of 
dedorated appendages, else exclusively a 
masculine prerogative, and that condition 
we cannot expect to escape so long as the 
male carries all the burden of economic 
effort. 

If stags took to agriculture, they could 
hardly afford to waste energy on a yearly 
set of autlers for no purpose whatever ex- 
cept to outrival another stag and win 
favor of the female. If the female had no 
part in agriculture, and did not even 
browse for herself, but was fed by the 
stag, her energies might afford this new 
expense—especially as he no longer had 
to compete normally for her favor, but she 
most despicably for his. 

All this is clear enough, and in a sense 
unavoidable. But why should children 
be hampered and injured by this shame- 
ful profusion of untimely decoration? 
They do not have to compete for any 
one’s favor. Surely mother love and 
father love are enough to ensure the 
child’s life, even if it were personally un- 
attractive, and it is not to be supposed 
that the tormenting superfluity of orna- 
ment we load upon our little girls is to 
win favor of little boys—they do not need 
that, surely? Perhaps this is not so sure, 
however. If the observation of those 
who write the present-day stories of chil- 
dren is correct, this is precisely what is 
wanted. 

In the October McClure’s, Miss Marion 
Hill describes the attire of small girls in 
Sunday school thus: ‘‘But to-day her rai 
ment was blue silk, her long hair was 
flowing in ripples till it looked like a 
golden washboard, and her hat was as big 
as a parasol, and was made all out of pink 
and white daisies.”’ Of another she says: 
““To describe her were impossible. She 
was just a bewitching bunch of curls, co- 
quetry, dimples, and smiles. Everything 
about her floated, from the butterfly bows 
in her halo of curls to the tassels on her 
shoes. Rex felt a warm, religious fervor 
growing upon him as he caught her flying 
smiles.’’ At the close of the tale we are 
told that this small boy decided to go to 
Sunday school ‘drawn to the throne of 
grace solely by his desire and intention of 
sitting next to the dimpling Angela.” 
Josephine Dodge Daskam had this same 
element in her “Dicky and the Little 
God.’ It is commonly exploited in cur- 
rent literature. 

If this be true “infant psychology,” 
which I gravely doubt, then there is a 
whole separate chapter of evils involved 
in such painful precocity of sex-attraction 
at an age when healthy children should 
have none of it. But quite aside from 
this is the spirit Iam considering, which 
makes young mothers-to-be say, ‘Oh, I’d 








rather have a girl—they are so much pret- 
tier, to dress!’’ 

In another story I read lately, an un- 
married woman almost stole a little girl 
to gratify the maternal longing of her 
thwarted life; and, in her musings on 
other women who had little girls, she 
dwelt with lingering delight on their 
walking by their mothers’ sides, in many 
much beruffled white skirts, looking “like 
double white carnations.’”’ This is a very 
delicate and clear expression of the mis- 
placed, unhealthy feeling which generally 
governs the clothing of children whenever 
means allow, and which proves the low- 
grade civilization of our women. 

Here is the mainspring of mother love, 
stained and poisoned by sex-vanity —a 
vanity which is misplaced in the first in- 
stance by being transferred from the male 
to the female, and far worse in its second 
distortion by being forced upon the child. 

A full education and social growth 
would check this tendency by constant 
consideration of the needs of healthy 
childhood; but our women are not fully 
educated and socially grown; they are in 
a semi-civilized condition, maintaining 
in our foremost van of progress the deco- 
rative habits of low savagery. 








Even the sense of beauty, with which | 
| grow all these furbelows; not realizing 


women are commonly credited, fails to 


show them the glaring ugliness of dispro- | 


portionate, precocious decoration on the 
beautiful body of a child. It is not the 
beauty sense by auy means—that exquis- 
ite characteristic of 
which marks the dress of women, but 
solely that of sex-decoration, which has 
little to do with true wsthetics. Con- 


our humanhood— | 


| sion of mind following necessarily upon 


the physical falsities. 

A small girl with face expressing sulki- 
ness, self-consciousness and irritation, is 
yet full of vanity over her pretty clothes; 
and her mother—who has thus injured 
her is also content in the dress. The face 
she does not consider of equal importance, 
nor does she think at all of the kind of 
spirit which speaks in the unhappy little 
countenance, This general condition of 
misguided mother love, of ignorance, of a 
conservatism and slavishness to fashion 
which marks with daily accuracy a low 
savage state of development, shows to 
any thoughtful observer how much our 


| women need to come forward into the 


world’s life and be human. 

Their sheltered, stagnant, ultra-fem- 
inine position fosters undisturbed through 
the moving ages primitive traits which 
should have been long since outgrown. 
Men have largely outgrown them; but in 
their profound conviction that women 
ought not to share in human progress, 
they are actually pleased with the con- 
tinuance of glaring traits of savagery in 
them, and even that they should wreak 
the same upon their little ones, 

The boy they comfort with the assur- 
ance that he will soon be a man and out- 


that the furbelow business is in its origin 
distinctly masculine, and that what the 
boy triumphantly grows into is not mas- 
culinity, but the front of advancing civili- 
zation. No wonder he is proud. No 


| wonder he looks down upon his sister as 


spicuous appendages, wattles, dangling | 


bunches, gaudy callosities appear in this 
form of attraction as naturally as lovely 
plumage; and so, in the dress of women, 
ugly colors and monstrous shapes are as 
readily adopted as those which are beau- 
tiful. Beauty has no bold on fashion. 

Apart from this, one would think that 
the hygienic knowledge of modern days 
would prevent our loading down little 
children with heavy and useless orna- 
ment, but this knowledge, too, is lacking 
in the average woman, or is so inadequate 
as to weigh little against her taste for 
physical adornment. 

One more feeling we might expect to 
act in defence of the helpless baby—the 
sympathy of the mother’s heart for the 
child’s sufferings. But no such sympa- 
thy appears. The Flat-head Indian moth- 
er ties up her baby’s head between boards 
to distort its shape; the Chinese mother 
ties up her baby’s feet to cripple and 
stunt them. Mother love has absolutely 
no weight agaiust the influence of fashion 
in these stages of social development, and 
in our own women it has little more, 

We do not so grossly injure the child’s 
body because our fashions no longer de- 
mand it (though it is but a few years since 
the rigid corset and even the ‘‘back- 
board’’ were applied to little girls), but 
whatever the fashion demands we still 
apply, with no regard whatever to the 
feelings of the child. 

Some women there are who are more 
civilized—some few. These progressive 
souls allow the little bodies freedom and 
comfort, do not obtrude precocious sex- 
distinctions, and subordinate decoration 
to the laws of beauty and to the domi- 
nant simplicity of childhood. But a walk 
in the street, a ride in the cars, a visit 
to the park on a fair day will show no 
apparent diminution in the uncivilized 
kind of mother. 

The first error is to differentiate the 
dress of little boys and girls at all. 





Their | 


needs as children are precisely similar; | 


they should have precisely the same ad. | 


vantages of free action and physical edu- 
cation; there is nothing whatever from the 
child’s point of view to call for a difference 
in dress. 


The strut of the wee male child who 


puts on his tiny trousers and becomes “a 
man!” is as pitifully out of place as the 
mincing air of the tiny female child who 
is set up in elaborately-trimmed skirts 
and told to be ‘‘a lady!’ He is not a man 
nor she a woman, and neither should have 
the difference forced upon them. 

The second error is in the excess of or- 
nament and its accompanying restriction. 
Boy baby or girl baby, dressed in white 
velvet coat and gaiters, or any other rich 
material, and then restricted in free action 
lest they soil their clothes, suffer alike 
under the low-grade civilization of the 
mother. By what right does she thus 
cramp a child’s activities to please her 
savage taste in dress? 





Then follow all the ili effects on grow- | 


ing mind and soul of the inordinate at- | 


| 


tention fixed on dress, the self-conscious. | 


ness, the ridiculous centering of the 
beauty sense upon clothing which the 
boy gradually outgrows, at least in part, 
and the girl carries through life. 

Bodily beauty is first lost sight of un- 
der a load of unnecessary and inartistic 
clothing, then distorted and injured by 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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“only a girl,’’ and then Jearms to say 
‘‘only mother.’’ He thinks this splendid 
swelling sense of growth and power with- 
in him is due to his being aman, Not at 
all. He was ‘‘a man’’—i, e., a male—when 
he was in the small parasitic stage and his 
wife ate him; it is not sex, it is civiliza- 
tion which he feels, and which he has for 
so long denied to her. If his sister had 
been reared in identical conditions with 
himself, equal in every study and sport, 
victor in many a rough-and-tumble com- 
bat,—girls are larger and stronger than 
boys up to about the twelfth year—and 
looking forward as he did to doing full 
human service in the world, the fact that 
she was ‘‘a girl’? would be an added pow- 
er and glory, if anything—in no sense a 
reproach, Civilized mothers will bring 
up their children so. 

Women who are fully human, who be- 
long to the utmost to our age of growth, 
who are conscious, active citizens, social 
instead of domestic servants, will learn to 
understand what Beauty is, what Sex- 
decoration is, and what Fashion is, and to 
choose wisely between them. They them- 
selves will be athletic and beautiful as 
the chitoned Greek; and their children 
will stow us the exquisite grace of the 
sturdy cherub, Instead of the helpless, 
awkward rebellion of these poor wad- 
dling little cloth-bearers. 

Now the conscientious, intelligent, edu- 
cated women who read this and are angry 
at being called lower in development 
than men—than the men whom some of 
them have been looking down on and per- 
haps refusing to marry because they were 
less ‘‘refined’’ and ‘‘cultured’’—will de- 
mand to know what is this civilization 
they are charged with lacking. 

It is the degree of social development 
which distinguishes our age from others— 
above others. Its distinctive features are 
in certain high attainments in special arts, 
sciences, business and the like; as for in- 
stance our electric connection, our edu- 
cational system, our growth in transpor- 
tation; and furthermore by certain forms 
of organization as a democratic govern- 
ment. Civilization has moved a long way, 
and its most distinctive line of progress is 


in the form of its organic relation; from 


the utter lack of it in a loose savage horde 
period, up through the order of govern- 
mental progression, from the patriarchal 


| to the universally representative or dem- 


ocratic. 

The distinctive business development 
which characterizes our age is almost 
wholly in the hands of men; and the dis- 
tinctive governmental development also. 
In America our men live in a democracy— 
our women in a patriarchate: a poor de- 
moralizéd patriarchate, as ineflicacious 
and lacking in authority as a paralyzed 
megatberium, but still a patriarchate, 

Not until women accept full citizenship, 
claim and fulfill its duties and enjoy its 
privileges, will they be civilized as men 
are to-day. Not until they are civilized 
can they be civilized mothers, Not until 
they are civilized mothers can their chil- 
dren be clothed as befits members of our 
stage of social growth. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 





A PROGRESSIVE BULGARIAN LADY. 


W. E. Curtis, the newspaper correspor - 
dent, in a recent address before the Chi- 
cago Women’s Club, told an interesting 


the weight and pressure of the clothing | instance of a Bulgarian lady of high rank 
and the restricted activity consequent | whose husband had been a stationer and 
upon it, and-then forgotten in the perver- | book-seller. The wife had been educated 











in an American mission schoo), and when 
her husband died, instead of selling out 
his business at a great loss, she conceived 
the bold idea of managing it herself. 
Such a thing had never been heard of. 
She was ostracized by her former friends, 
but her dignity and independence, and 
above all, her great success, won the day. 
After three years her friends returned 
full of praise, quite converted to the “‘new 
woman idea,’”’ She did so well that she 
was finally appointed printer and station- 
er to the court, and is now, also, the di- 
rector of a bavk, the only woman in the far 
East who holds such a position. 


> 


WORK FOR BLIND WOMEN. 

It is found that the highly developed 
seuse of touch in the blind makes them 
particularly successful in administering 
massage treatment. In London sanato- 
riums the result of employing blind 
masseuses has been so good that it is pro- 
posed to introduce the art of massage in 
New York schools for the sightless., 








WORLD EDUCATORS AT THE PEACE CON- 
GRESS. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 

‘International men and women” is a 
term that happily describes the delegates 
to the Peace Congress. No aspect of the 
great gathering has been more impressive 
than the cosmic character of the truths 
unfolded: the great thought of the unity 
of the race, emphasized on every platform 
by a noble fraternity; the larger meaning 
of patriotism than the oae bounded by 
native land; the splendor of sincerity 
when set jewel-like in the crown of rulers; 
the star-bright beauty of the Christ ideal 
as Prince of Peace. 

In exalting these and kindred truths in 
the eyes of the nations, choice spirits 
from many lands have been employed. 
“There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is 
without signification.’’ Yet, here and 
there, one rings out with superlative au- 
thority, as Parepa’s voice soared above 
the mighty chorus at the Peace Jubilea 
Such a voice was Secretary Hay’s, when 
it filled this ‘“‘high-hearted city,’’ this an- 
cient commonwealth, and finally echoed 
round the world with such a truth as this: 
“The very men who founded our liberties 
with the mailed hand detested and ab- 
horred war as the most futile and fero- 
cious of human follies.’’, When Secretary 
Hay committed this government to the 
cause of peace and arbitration, when his 
noble presence gave prestige to the open- 
ing of the 13th Peace Congress, and his 
dominant note of spirituality keyed the 
great gathering, he was more than diplo- 
mat and statesman—he was teacher of the 
race, 

Pastor Wagner, born in Alsace, of both 
French and German lineage, spoke as one 
who, ina land of strife, had found peace 
at the cyclone’s heart. It was no Utopia, 
but a coming verity pictured by the great 
Alsatian—his own province a reconciling 
land to two peoples. Said he, ‘‘I have 
two individuals within me, and they get 
on very well together; why not the 
Frenchman and the German in Alsace?”’ 
French ideals are rapidly lifting under 
such teachers as the author of ‘*The Sim- 
ple Life.”’ Pasteur is supplanting Napo- 
leon in the hearts of the people. 

From the Orient, India, China, and Jap- 
an blended their voices in the old har- 
mony that fell upon the midnight plain of 
Judea, ‘Peace on earth to men of good- 
will.’ Editor Abratani, of Tokio, re- 
minded America that Japan had cultivat- 
ed the arts of peace, enjoying in spring 
her cherry blossoms, in autumn her 
chrysanthemums, until Commodore Perry 
knocked at her door, and by forcing in- 
ternational relations upon her, led her ul- 
timately to draw the sword. ‘‘War is a 
disease of society,’’ said this thoughtful 
Japanese, ‘‘and it is our business to study 
prevention rather than cure.’’ The hand- 
clasp of Japan and Russia through their 
delegates was the dramatic moment of the 
Congress, and lent distinction to the 
words, “Only by kindness can you tame 
the Russian bear.’’ 

Dr. Yamei Kin, the fascinating Chinese 
woman who won all hearts, is herself an 
object-lesson, She obliterates race dis- 
tinctions, and sets a standard of values in- 
tellectual and spiritual. Her mastery of 
English speech, and the deeper conquest 
of occidental thought, rendered her teach- 
ing specially weighty. Her unfolding of 
the meaning of ‘‘peace’’ in the pictorial 
Chinese language, was like plucking the 
mystery from the heart of a rose. It af- 
forded a glimpse of a national temper not 
so unlike our own as we have thought. A 
nation whose word for peace is cognate 
with ‘‘family,’’ ‘“‘mother,’’ ‘thome,’’ has 
at least one bond of world sympathy. 
This voice from the Orient instructed the 
Occident, in all kindness and with charm 
of modulation and grace of diction, in 
some of the primal virtues, notably reci- 





procity of gifts. It should ring on, silver. 
clear, above the world noises, remindip 

the so-called dominant race that it has 
much to learn even from China. 

At least two other women with the 
dower of genius graced the Peace Cop. 
gress—our own Jane Addams and the 
Baroness von Suttner. Miss Addams’s 
greatest work is Hull House, Chicago, 
that beacon light to social reformers the 
world around. Her speech is always sea- 
soned with salt. It is the message of g 
woman, a saint, and a sage blended ip 
one. She has a great compassion for the 
multitude, and her life is so eloquent that 
they hang upon her lips. Jane Addams 
brought a special message to the lab wring 
class, whom she kindles to her own pag. 


sion for world progress through world 


pity. Like Tolstoy and One greater than 
Tolstoy, she is often saddened because she 
has many things to tell the world, but 
they cannot bear them now. 

The Baroness von Suttner has not beep 
overborne by her intimate comprehension 
of evil. She has the elasticity of an all- 
embracing genius. Though she has de. 
picted war as no other writer has; ne, 
though her great novel, “Ground Arms,” 
is the trumpet-call to a war against war, 
yet to this noble Austrian the star of )iope 
is ascendant. America appeals to her 
most as the “land of vanquished impossi- 
bilities.’’ Baroness von Suttner’s playful- 
ness as she toyed with our English speech 
was a memorable charm; but the lesson 
that will abide was her tribute to Verest- 
chagin, who lived again as she told the 
story of that martyr to the cause of peace, 
whose last supreme effort to behold the 
face of war, that he might paint its hor. 
rors, was rendered futile by death. 

Russia stands alone among the great 
powers as an obstructionist-to this world 
movement for peace; but Russia, be it re. 
membered, has given to the race the three 
foremost educators of the world in this 
supreme truth of human brotherhood— 
Verestchagin, De Bloch, and Tolstoy; and 
the greatest of these is Tolstoy, who offers 
religion as the solvent of evil. 
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SENATOR HOAR ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


We rest our argument on the belief that 
the State will be benefited, and that 
woman, who is one-half the State, will be 
benefited by having her voice counted, 
Universal suffrage is a principle estab- 
lished in our national and State constitu- 
tions. The Declaration of Independence 
declares the equality of men as a birth- 
right. Of course the insane person, who 
cannot understand his act, cannot vote, 
The minor, who does not control his own 
person or property until the expiration of 
an arbitrary period shown by experience 
as the average time of intellectual matu- 
rity, has his right to vote deferred to the 
same time. The vote is withheld from 
the foreigner until he is presumed to have 
been here long enough to understand 
our institutions, But this is practically a 
system of universal suffrage so far as men 
are concerned. 

There are some persons who do not like 
it, and a few who opeialy attack it. ButI 
am willing to compare the worst examples 
of our American system with any other 
form of government on earth, in al! the 
things which make up the happiness aud 
comfort of the whole people. I am will- 
ing to put our popular governments at 
their worst against aristocracy or mon- 
archy at their best. 

Now if this be sound in principle and 
wholesome in practice for man, why not 
for woman? Does she belong with the 
minor and the lunatic and the foreigner’ 
Does not she possess the great essentials 
which fit men for a share in government’ 

What is it that fits you or me to take 
our share in the government? It is this: 

A stake in the country. 

Love of country. 

Capacity to judge of the measures 
which are for the public good. 

Capacity to judge of the character of 
persons proposed for public office. 

Can you think of anything else than 
these four? Does not woman possess each 
of them? Is she behind us in either? Is 
there any stake in the country like 4 
mother’s interest in her children? Can 
any man suffer from crime as she from 
crimes against her? Who is interested in 
the school, in the law which defends pe! 
son and property, in the great institution® 
of education and charity, in the policies 
which affect wages and diminish taxes, 
in the legislation for temperance an° 
virtue, if she be not? 

Will she fail, has she failed, in any !and, 
or in any age, in the love of country? 
Does any man claim, in whatever other 
respect he may excel woman, that in the 
capacity of affection she is not his supe 
rior? The love of country, the suprem 
est human passion, will ever find in w0- 
man’s bosom its most congenial home. 

The capacity to judge of character is 
woman’s special instinct and gift. Is not 
woman’s judgment, is not the judgment 
of the collective womanhood of America, 
fit to be trusted to discern the measures 
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which are best for the Republic quite as 
safely as they are determined by the pub- 
lic opinion of the other sex to-day? His- 
tory throws much light on this question, 
Women who have been entrusted with 
political functions have been wise and 
able and just sovereigns in far greater 
proportion than the other sex. John 
Stuart Mill said that wherever he found 
av Indian province especially well gov- 
erned, he usually found that a woman 
was the governor. Look at the famouw 
queens of modern times, Elizabeth of 
England, Maria Theresa of Hungary, Isa 
bella of Castile, Victoria. With three or 
four exceptions, every decent sovereign 
in Europe since the dark ages has been a 
woman. Even the sensual Catherine of 
Russia will compare very favorably with 
most of the rulers of her race. 

I believe that every step in human civ- 
jlization has been marked by the nearer 
approach of woman to her just avd equal 
place of influence in the State. I believe 
that every such approach has at the same 
time purified the home and rendered 
womanhood sweeter and more feminine. 
Everywhere she has ‘“‘moved with us to 
our good,”’ No nation, no city, no house- 
hold, ever took a lofty place where the 
influence of woman did not inspire it with 
the heroic temper. And when she takes 
this pew and final step, bringing to the 
service of the State her purity, her devo- 
tion, her insight, her faith, she will not 
only ennoble the State, but will elevate 
also 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstones 


clings, 
W hate’er our household gods protect of dear. 





FOR RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 


Three thousand persons filled Cooper 
Union Hall in New York City on the 
evening of Oct. 13, at the meeting of the 
American ‘‘Friends of Russian Freedom,”’ 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke, president 
of the Association, occupied the chair and 
made the opening address. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and William Lloyd Garrison, two 
of the vice-presidents of the society. 
Mrs. Howe wrote: 

“Dear friends of Russian freedom: I 
rejoice that you are to meet in our great 
city of New York at this time when your 
voice may blend with the grand music of 
the Peace Uongress, to render its harmo- 
nies more perfect. My heart is wholly 
with you, although I am able only to send 
you this distant greeting. 

“What is it that we desire for Russia, 
that State of magnificent resources, of 
gifts and talents innumerable, of loyal and 
devoted people? 

“We wish for it the liberty to exercise 
the highest human functions and to en- 
joy the greatest of human attainments. 
We ask for them freedom of thought, free- 
dom of faith, freedom from the despotism 
which degrades alike those who exercise 
and those who suffer it. 

“T have little doubt that the Czar of 
Russia would be glad to grant this free- 
dom to his subjects, if he could only see 
how it might be done, He and they are 
entangled in a web of bureaucracy and 
official corruption which it is not easy to 
break, 

“To achieve this liberty which is essen- 
tial to true manhood, our fathers were 
obliged to expatriate themseives, and, lat- 
er on, to make armed resistance to the 
tyranny which pursued them even to the 
shores of the new world. The case of 
Russia is hardly as desperate as was 
theirs, 

“The Emperor has initiated a move- 
ment of momentous importance to the 
well-being of nations. Let him dare to go 
further. Let him trust the intelligence 
of his thinking men, of those men who 
dare, in the face of every obstacle, to hold 
up the standard of what a human Chris- 
tian society should be in this twentieth 
century. Let him grant his people rep- 
Tesentation and the education which 
makes it possible and availing. Then in- 
deed will his position*be glorious among 
the rulers of the earth. Then will Giant 
Russia, freed from the millstone about her 
neck, rise up to her true stature, and wear 
the bloom of her youth with the smile of 
4 glorified happiness.”’ 

Mr. Garrison wrote: 

“l am sorry that I can be with you only 
in spirit at to-morrow’s New York meet- 
ing in behalf of Russian freedom. The 
unspeakable oppressions which curse the 
earth to-day are nowhere more flagrant 
and crushing than in the Czar’s domin- 
10ns, 

“Hopeless as mere verbal protests from 
foreign lands may seem, there is a hu- 
Mane world-opinion to which even des- 
pots are sensitive. Witness the inspired 
apologies at the Peace Convention in Bos- 
ton last week for King Leopold’s atroci- 
ties in the Congo State. The excuses 
affirm the accusation, 

“Until the iron grip of the Russian 
£0vernment upon its helpless subjects is 
broken,all lovers of universal liberty should 
Make unceasing protest. In Russia the 





dynamic possibilities are enough to ‘stag- 
ger humanity.’ Justice failing, the vic- 
tims will be driven to use the bloody in- 
strumentalities which ever grow under 
the shadow of intolerable wrongs.” 

A letter of sympathy was also received 
from Moses Oppenheimer. 

There were addreses by J. F. Green, 
secretary of the English society of *‘Friends 
of Russian Freedom,”’ and by three mem- 
bers of its official board, G. H. Perris, 
Herbert Burrowes and Adolphus Smith 
(all these gentlemen had been delegates to 
the International Peace Congress); also by 
Joseph Barondess, Bolton Hall, Herbert 
Casson and Alice Stone Blackwell. The 
great audience was euthusiastic in its ap- 
plause. A collection was taken up for 
the benefit of the Russian political exiles 
in Siberia. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

The Russian autocracy, by its infinite 
cruelties, tyrannies, aggressions, and 
usurpations, has awakened the abhorrence 
of all lovers of liberty throughout the 
world. 

At the very moment when the Czar was 
inviting the other powers to The Hague 
Conference, he overthrew the constitution 
of Finland, which he had solemnly sworn 
to maintain, subjected a free people to 
the caprices of a despotic Governor, and 
enforced his edicts by the exile and im- 
prisonment of those who dared to lift their 
voices in bebalf of the ancient liberties of 
their country. 

Russian despotism continues to suppress 
free speech, to stifle the press by an igno- 
rant, arbitrary, and vexatious censorship, 
and to repress religious freedom by the 
persecution of Polish Catholics and Prot- 
estant Doukhobors, by the seizure of the 
schools and confiscation of the property 
of the Armenian Church, by unjust and 
unequal laws against the Jews, and by the 
massacre and spoliation of its Jewish snb- 
jects with the permission and connivance 
of its own high officials, whom it has suf- 
fered to remain unpunished for their 
crimes, 

It can still condemn its subjects to exile 
by mere administrative order without 
trial, and suffers atrocious cruelties to be 
inflicted upon them in the prisons, the 
mines, and the Siberian solitudes to which 
they are consigned; it violates the plain- 
est rights of privacy by a system of arbi- 
trary searches and seizures, a system 
which it apparently now seeks to extend 
to the mails transported in American ves- 
sels across the seas, and to-day it is send- 
ing hundreds of thousands of Russia’s 
sons to perish in an unjust war in pursu- 
ance of a faithless policy of aggression 
and conquest, a policy which is a menace 
to ths world, 

Filled with abhorrence for these iniqui- 
ties, we desire to express our earnest sym- 
pathy with the oppressed people of Rus- 
sia, and especially with those who are 
struggling in all proper ways to secure for 
themselves the liberties which we hold to 
be alienable; and we urge the organiza- 
tion in every city and town of the friends 
of Russian freedom, to aid their efforts in 
every practicable way. 

A New York branch of the ‘‘Friends of 
Russian Freedom” is soon to be organ- 
ized. Persons wishing to join it are in- 
vited to send their names and addresses 
to E. G. Smith, 210 E, 13th Street, New 
York City. 


ed 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The real heretic is not he who disbe- 
lieves, but he who refuses to do what he 
believes.—Rev. E. F. Sanderson, 


The night schools of Chicago have 
opened with an attendance of over 41,000, 
mostly adults, of all nationalities, 


Philadelphia has never had any anti- 
married women teachers regulations, and 
presumably will never have.—Journal of 
Education. 


Perhaps the sanest words uttered at the 
(Peace) Congress were by Julia Ward 
Howe, who insisted that the conception of 
justice must be held to, as well as the 
conception of love and pity.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


A remarkable crisis has just passed in 
Madrid, which is practically a death blow 
to one of the oldest social institutions in 
Spain. After a stormy discussion, the 
Institute of Social Reforms has decided by 
a vote of 13 to 8 to prohibit Sunday bull 
fights. It is said that the measure has 
been passed largely through the influence 
of the more intelligent class of Spanish 
women.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Congregationalism in Denver, and indeed 
in Colorado at large, is a coat of many col- 
ors. An aggravated example of the gen- 
eral situation was once given by a home 
missionary: ‘Not a Congregationalist in 
our church at organization except my wife 
and myself—and she was an Episcopalian, 
la Methodist.’’—Congregationalist. 


The late M. Léon Cléry, a prominent 
Paris lawyer, and a lover of animals, has 
left an annuity of 3600 a year for the 
master or mistress of a primary school in 
France or Algeria who best fulfils the 
conditions of a program that includes 
teaching children the difference between 





useful and harmful animals, instructing 
them to respect toads, owls, harmless 
snakes, etc., which old prejudices have 
caused to be objects of antipathy, and , 


teaching children the utility of these ani- 
mals. The prize is to be awarded annual- 
ly by a committee of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court writes in Charities: ‘‘Inherently, 
boys are very much the same. I refer to 
boys because I believe they outnumber 
the girls as juvenile offenders ten to one; 
but generally what is said of boys will ap- 
ply to girls, although there are some im- 
portant points of difference that only a 
special paper could well discuss. Boys 
subjected to the same influences, the same 
environment, and the same conditions of 
life, are likely to be the same in tempera- 
ment, disposition and morals,”’ 


Mrs. Buckingham, of Chicago, while in 
Baalbec, was attracted by a remarkably 
bright little girl, the daughter of the 
hotel-keeper. She urged the father to 
educate her, offering to bear the expense 
herself. The father consented, and the 
child was sent to the mission school at 
Beyrut. Sheacquitted herself brilliantly, 
finished her studies, and married an Eng- 
lish civil engineer. She is now a power 
for good in all the country round about 
her home—for she still lives amongst her 
own people. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW TEDDY MEASURED THE TREE. 


BY WINIFRED FALES, 





At one end of the croquet-ground stood 
a big horse-chestnut, and at the other was 
a small boy, who even at that distance 
had to tilt his head backward in order to 
see the tall tree’s feathery top. Many and 
many a time Teddy had gazed thus, won- 
dering at its towering height, and wishing 
he could measure it with the splendid 
two-foot rule that had come in his ‘‘real- 
ly’’ tool-chest on Christmas. He had 
measured nearly everything else in and 
about the house—windows, tables, chairs, 
sidewalk—and filled several pages of a 
little red note-book with lopsided figures. 
But the great tree—ah, how could he 
measure that? 

He noticed that the shadow of the tree, 
which had barely touched the first stake 
when he came out to play, now reached 
the middle wicket. Then came a wonder- 
ful thought. As the shadow kept on 
growing longer, it would some time be 
equal to the height of the tree! And the 
shadow lay on the ground, where he could 
measure it! 

But how to tell the right time? He 
puzzled over this question for several 
minutes. Then his face lighted up, and, 
pulling the precious rule from his pocket, 
he dropped on his knees and measured 
the second croquet stake, and afterward 
its shadow, which was still several inches 
short. For nearly half an hour he waited 
impatiently, measuring the sbadow every 
few minutes, until at last it was exactly 
the same length as the stake. Then how 
the shiny rule leaped over the grass! 

When he reached the horse-chestnut’s 
massive trunk, Teddy straightened up 
with a crow of triumph, and with trem- 
bling fingers printed all by itself, on a 
clean page of the note-book: “‘OuR TRee. 
87 FeAT 5 iNTcHes,’’— Youth’s Compan- 


ton. 





HUMOROUS. 





**Yes,’’ said the old man, ‘John’s gone 
to bea war correspondent.”’ 

‘“*Yit I raised him,”’’ said the old lady, 
‘tin the belief that all liars shall have their 
portion of fire an’ brimstone!’’—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


There cannot be a very pronounced 
sense of bumor in the Spanish town 
which organized a bull fight in order to 
raise funds for the London Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to carry 
on its work in foreign countries.— Boston 
Transcript. 


Mrs. Upptowne—You say your grand- 
father is over eighty? Why, he’s an octo- 
genarian! 

Norah—Shure, an’ he ain’t anything iv 
th’ koind. He ates mate an’ things jist 
the same as we does.— Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


A woman who had been selling fish en- 
tered an omnibus with the empty basket 
on her arm still giving forth an unmistak- 
able odor of the finny folk it had carried. 
She took a vacant seat next a young “‘gen- 
tleman,’’ who drew his coat-tails away 
and plainly showed his disgust. 

**T s’pose,’’ remarked the woman pres- 
ently, ‘‘that you’d rather there was a 
gentleman sittin’ beside you?”’ 

“Yes, I would,’’ was the prompt reply. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
came, “So would I,’’ 


Anecdotes of Whistler are still turning 
up. Whistler was in Paris at the time of 
the coronation of the King of England, 
and one evening at a reception at the Ho- 
tel Ritz a duchess said to him: *‘Do you 
know King Edward, Mr. Whistler?’ 

“No, madam,” said the painter. 

‘Why, that is odd,’’ she murmured, ‘I 
met the king at a dinner party last year, 
and he said that he knew you.”’ 

“Oh,’’ said Whistler, ‘*that was only his 





brag.’’— Chicago Chronicle. 


When Judge Story was giving lectures 
in the Cambridge Law School, he received 
as guests one morning Josiah Quincy 
and John Quincy Adams. He gave them 
seats on the platform, one at his right 
hand and one at his left. In the course 
of his lecture, ata point which he thought 
would interest his visitors, he turned to- 
ward Mr. Adams and discovered that he 
was sound asleep. Then he _ turned 
toward Mr. Quincy, who also was peace- 
fully reposing in his chair. Whereupon, 
with humorous expression of resignation, 
the lecturer addressed his class with the 
remark, “Young gentlemen, you see be- 
fore you a melancholy example of the bad 
effects of early rising.” 








MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland N, H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Poston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘*Mrs, 
Susan S, Fessenden is @ woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when on the platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.”’ 


Rev. George C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘*| regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs, Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of a noble cause. lalways 
hear her with profit and delight.” 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest speak- 
ers among the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding and 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterance; 
and with the charm of ready and facile 
speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 
nity worthy of her high position and the 
great cause which she represents, Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great- 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, I am honored in com- 
mending herasa bighly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads.’’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs, Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.”’ 


Frances E, Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker, 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs, Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.”’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell .writes: ‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence,”’ ° 














E COME TO YOU (much larger than! we 

are here, of course, and bearing a message 

of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 

for 10c.; 12 for 20¢c.; postpaid. Also our brothers, 

the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 

come together if you wish, half and half, or any 

way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 

you and make you ow gM If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Yours in love and service, Six Lirtve Kits. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





WORK NIGHTS AND MORNINGS, — Ar- 
menian boy of 20, speaking English, wants place 
to work nights and mornings for his board and 
go to high school. Address R. JANJIGIAN, 51 
Revere St., Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressiy for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
mences Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


23d year opens Sept., 21, 
admit 














55th Annual Session. Thorough course, Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 











Who, like Linculn, thirst for knowledge but lacs 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
oe a and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood were machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and — oftice for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}l paid for. 


iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
a ~ 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is oi00 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific agparatse. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National: Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 
Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. - 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpDSsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor, 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this estudio 
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SUBSORIPTION: 


First Year on trial - - - - $1.50 
Six months - - - - - - 1.25 
Single copies me erg) 6 05 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Club rate - - - - 1.50 
Single perAnnum - - ° 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Hoston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
J.B. Morrison, Business Manager Adv. Dep’t. 





Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 

ontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2 Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
aame or anvther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








DOMESTIC SERVICE FOR WOMEN. 





We recently published a description of 
the poverty and destitution existing 
among the twenty-eight thousand strik- 
ing operatives of Fall River, by Sophie 
May. This lady, with a committee of the 
Boston Educational and Industrial Union, 
has sought to find employment for some 
of the young women in domestic service. 


An esteemed correspondent hailed the 
suggestion aa follows: 
Lynn, Mass., Oct, 10, 1904, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was glad to see by this week’s Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL that some of the Fall 
River mill women are seeking places as 
domestics in Boston, 

For years I have been urging that wom- 
en would be wise to enter domestic ser- 
vice. For years the multitude will seek 
store, shop, or factory instead of family 
service. All over the country there is 
great annoyance, even great unhappiness, 
because women will not become helpers 
in homes, I wish the JourRNAL would 
make a strong appeal for a change. Wives 
and mothers are glad to do their part to 
make their houses homes for the maids. 
Iam weary of this commiseration of fac- 
tory workers, shirt-makers, etc., when I 
know how many thousands of homes 
could be made brighter by intelligent, 
kindly help, and see how foolishly women 
turn away from homes to factories. 

HENRY BLANCHARD. 


This question is not so easy of solution 
as at first sight it may appear. The very 
general reluctance of American women to 
engage in domestic service is due to a va- 
riety of causes. Among these are a nat- 
ural desire for personal independence and 
definite bours of employment; a dread 
of isolation and monotony; but above all, 
an actual loss of social standing, which 
unfortunately attaches to domestic service, 
and makes it in public estimation a rela- 
tion of inferiority. The old-fashioned 
‘thelp”’ of friends and neighbors no longer 
exists in most modern households, Class 
distinctions have resulted partly from a 
growing inequality between rich and poor, 
partly from an immigration of women of 
foreign birth and habits, who cannot be- 
come a part of the family, or sit at table, 
or share in the thoughts and pursuits of 
their employers. This incongruity is 
inevitable, and it exists. 

A curious illustration of it occurred 
some twenty years ago in my own family. 
A strikingly handsome, intelligent, lady- 
like young Maine girl, the daughter of a 
friend of my wife who had shown her 
hospitality during her lecturing tours, 
wanted to earn some money. She an- 
swered an advertisement in our paper 
and entered our family as ‘“help’’ on the 
good old New England principle of equal- 
ity. All went well for a few weeks. Then 
it so happened that one of her personal 
friends came from her native village to 
visit a wealthy neighbor across the street. 
Naturally our Maine girl called on her 
friend, and was cordially received untll 
she let it be known that she was helping 
in our family housework. Instantly she 
was given to understard that she was nota 
welcome guest, and returned shocked and 
injured at her treatment. Her wounded 
pride and self-respect rebelled against be- 
ing in a position considered ‘menial,’ 
where she was subjected to a social stig- 
ma, and she at once returned to ber moth- 
er’s house. What made her treatment 
the more inexcusable was the fact that 
this wealthy family had itself come from 
Maine not many years before with small 
means and no social prestige what- 
ever. Success of the men in business had 
made the brothers millionaires, and had 
filled the minds of the women of the 
family with exaggerated ideas of class 
superiority. 

The fact is that the relation, as it now 

exists between ‘‘mistress’’ and ‘‘servant,’’ 

8 essentially undemocratic and unrepub- 





lican, Until tbe insolence of upstart 
wealth and the conservatism of class ideas 
of superiority are outgrown, women will 
submit to almost any degree of cold and 
penury acd semi-starvation in their own 
homes before they will become mere ap- 
pendages in the homes of strangers. 
Others may blame them for this, but not 
I. It is acase for pity, not for censure. 

Nor is the difficulty confined to our own 
country. There seem to be few countries 
in Europe where labor is as cheap as in 
Italy, yet the Italian women are now com- 
plaining because they cannot secure good 
domestics, and Italy is struggling as hard 
with the ‘hired girl’? problem as is New 
England. All through Italy one sees 
women dragging carts or carrying heavy 
burdens on their heads, and they tell the 
traveller that they receive only a pittance 
a week for such hard labor. Wages for 
house servants there range from $3 to $12 
a month, which is a good deal of money 
in Italy, and yet women cannot be per- 
suaded to enter service. Many come to 
this country, but one seldom, if ever, 
hears of an Italian servant. For some 
reason the Italians seem averse to domes- 
tic work. 

And yet what our correspondent says is 
quite true. There is real suffering in 
many homes for want of the help that 
other women could give. There are em- 
ployers so kind, so considerate, so gener- 
ous, that the relation becomes one of mu- 
tual affection and regard, I know wom- 
en who have lived with families until they 
have become identified with parents aud 
children in permanent and enduring unity 
never broken but by death. 

When such relations become more nu- 
merous, help will be more easily secured 
aud retained. Meanwhile the women 
who complain the loudest are, as a rule, 
those who show the least consideration 
toward their dependents. H. B. B. 





A ONE-SIDED DIVORCE DEBATE. 
During the past two weeks the great 
Episcopal Church Conference has been 
busying itself with the divorce question, 
Bishops, clergymen, and lay delegates 
have strenuously advocated and opposed 
allowing re-marriage to divorced persons 
under any circumstances whatever. 

In this discussion, it never seems to 
have occurred to the brethren that one 
half of the parties interested are the wom- 
en, and that an attempt to legislate on 
the question without consulting them was 
an impertinence, and, in a certain sense, 
an insult to their sisters, wives, and 
mothers—an implication that their opin- 
ion was of no consequence whatever. In 
the votes taken there was a decided dif- 
ference of opinion between clergy and 
laymen, the clergy being more generally 
Opposed to re-marriage, Might not a 
vote of the women have shown a decided 
preference, and resulted in a majority? 
And ought not the women’s opinion to 
bave been counted before action was 
taken? 

Forty years ago Horace Greeley, editor 
of the New York Jribune, while opposing 
woman suffrage on political questions, af- 
firmed that on all domestic legislation 
where the family relation was concerned 
(such as marriage and divorce), women 
ought in all cases to have an equal voice 
and vote in legislation. But while public 
opinion bas steadily progressed ever since 
in the direction of equal rights for wom- 
en, we find a body of influentiai men 
meeting in the 20th century in the Athens 
of America, and assuming to settle family 
relations without any reference whatever 
to the views of one-half the parties inter- 
ested, 

Especially when we consider the greater 
difficulty of the mother and wife in sever- 
ing the marriage bond, with helpless chil- 
dren dependent upon her, and the extreme 
importance to her and to them of the per- 
manence of the home, the wrongfulness 
of her exclusion from the church councils 
on this particular topic must be apparent 
to every fair-minded person. We respect- 
fully suggest to this respectable and influ- 
ential body that it refer the questioa for 
consideration to a body of delegates con- 
sisting of an equal number of men and 
women, with instructions to investigate 
and report to the next conference what 
action shall be taken in the matter. 

HW. B. B. 





BETTER PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


The clubwomen of Pittsburgh, Pa., are 
taking a vigorous part in the campaign of 
the public school! teachers for better pay. 
Among the organizations upholding the 
teachers are the Permanent Civic com- 
mittee of Women’s Clubs, the Colwmbian 
Council of Jewish Women and the South- 
ern Society. The Board of Directors of 
the Civic Club of Allegheny County has 
passed the follewing resolution: 

That the Civic Club of Allegheny 
County expresses approval of the ac- 
tion of the Pittsburgh public school 
teachers in trying to secure higher sal- 
aries, believing that the training of the 








minds of children is a most important 
work; being, next to the home, the most 
potent factor in buildiog up a great na- 
tional life, and the profession of teaching 
should be given financial recognition of 
its importance. The Civic Club, there- 
fore, urges the Board of Education to 
take such steps as may be necessary to- 
ward better remuneration for the teach- 
ers’ work, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The legislative committee of the Gen- 
eral Federation bas sent out acircular of 
suggestions to State Federations and indi- 
vidual clubs. It recommends the forma- 
tion in every department club of a legisla- 
tive committee, the duty of which shall 
be to keep the clubs informed as to bills 
pending in municipal, State and national 
Legislatures, especially those bills which 
are of paramount interest to women. 
Marriage and divorce, child-protection, 
child labor, pure food, forestry, libraries, 
etc., are subjects which the clubs are 
asked to follow. The committee offers 
to correspond with club committees or 
members. Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Phila- 
delphia, is chairman, and associated with 
her are Mrs. W. A. Jobnston, Topeka, 
Kan.; Mrs. Arthur Neville, Green Bay, 
Wis.; Miss Myra Lloyd Dock, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Mrs. Ralph Trautman, New York, 
and Miss Jane Addams, Chicago. 





The woman’s club department of the 
N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘It certainly is 
an evidence of the benefit derived from 
membership in the General Federation 
that so many Southern clubs are getting 
away from their ancient prejudice against 
political activities among women, An 
Arkansas clubwoman expresses the grow- 
ing sentiment in a letter on ‘Good Citizen- 
ship’ in alocal paper. She makes a plea 
to the clubs to let Browning and Shake- 
speare rest for a season and to take up the 
study of political economy. ‘It is a wo- 
man’s duty to interest herself in public 
and municipal affairs as much as it is her 
duty to be a good housekeeper.’ The 
majority of women will agree to that 
sentiment now-a-days, but they will also 
have to agree with the lady from Arkan- 
sas that ‘itis true that the average wo- 
man is sadly deficient in knowledge of 
matters most concerning her as a citi- 
zen,’”’ 





The Oklahoma Indian Territory Federa- 
tion will meet in Guthrie, Okla., this 
month. One of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed is achild-labor law. Mrs. A. C, 
Scott, chairman of the program committee, 
says: ‘Industrial conditions in our part 
of the new Southwest are totally undevel- 
oped, but our cotton crops are sure to 
bring mills in the nearfuture, If we have 
single Statehood, the rich mineral de- 
posits of Indian Territory give assurance 
of extensive mines to be worked some 
day, and we women are trying to influ- 
ence legislation to the effect that it shall 
be unlawful for any boy under sixteen 
years to work in a mine, or any girl under 
fourteen ina factory. We wish to see to 
it that the crime of the early 70’s in New 
England and that of the present in the 
South in the cotton mills is not repeated 
in our section.’’ Guests of honor at the 
convention will be William Allen White 
of Emporia, Kan., and Mrs. E. P. Turner, 
president of the Texas Federation. 





In appointing the standing committees 
in the General Federation,the national pres- 
ident, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, has added to 
many of these committees advisory com- 
mittees of experts outsidetheclubs, Thus 
the advisory committee on education is 
made up of presidents of women’s col- 
leges, and deans of women in coéducation- 
al colleges. The committees on industrial 
conditions, legislation and civil service 
reform are also reénforced by advisory 
committees. Mrs. Decker was the guest 
of honor last week at the convention of 
the newly-formed Western Massachusetts 
Conference of Women’s Clubs in Holyoke. 
Over 300 delegates were present, and 
many visiting clubwomen. Mrs. Decker 
was lately entertained by the Teachers’ 
Club of Springfield, Mass. She has been 
in Chicago, where she was made much of 
by the clubs, and then went to Michigan, 
to attend the convention of the State Fed- 
eration, 


The Massachusetts branch of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League has joined the 
State Federation, adding over 1,000 mem- 
bers to its numbers. 

At the first meeting of the new execu- 
tive board of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion, the new president, Miss Helen A. 
Whittier, in the chair, it was voted to con- 
tinue the work of standing committees 
along the same lines as last year. The 
name of the committee on forestry and 
village improvement was changed to for- 
estry and civic improvement. The com- 
mittee on industrial conditions of women 
and children was madea joint committee 
with one appointed by the Boston Wo- 


| man’s Educational and Industrial Union, 





and for the present it will investigate in- 
jarious conditions surrounding working 
women and children. Mrs. May Alden 
Ward was unanimously elected General 
Federation secretary for Massachusetts. 

The exhibit of the Massachusetts State 
Federation at the fair in the Mechanics’ 
Building has been in charge of the follow- 
ing clubs: Woman’s Press Club, Wo- 
man’s Press Association, and the Win- 
throp, Norwood, Chelsea, East Boston 
and Wellesley Hills Clubs. This week the 
Weymouth, Woburn and Wenham Clubs 
acted as attendants. Mrs. May Alden 
Ward spoke upon the present aims of 
club work on Federation Day, and Miss 
Helen A. Whittier upon arts and crafts 
on the day assigned for that topic. 

By invitation of the Middlesex Woman's 
Club, the Massachusetts Federation will 
meet in Lowell, Oct. 27, at 10.15 A. M., at 
the First Baptist Church, Prof. A. H. 
Kirkland, M.S., of Boston, will speak on 
“Our Shade Trees and their Enemies.”’ 
The address will be profusely illustrated 
with lantern slides, and will especially 
treat of the brown-tail and gypsy moths 
and the best means of exterminating 
them. Dr. S. A. Knopf, the eminent New 
York specialist, will speak on ‘‘Woman’s 
Duty toward the Health of the Nation.” 
Luncheon tickets may be had from Mrs. 
Henry J. Fay, 70 Lawrence Street, Low- 
ell, Mass., before Monday, Oct. 24. 


Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller was given a 
farewell dinner at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
last week by New York clubwomen, be- 
fore she goes to California. She will live 
near Los Angeles. Mrs. Mary Riley 
Smith presided, Many tributes were paid 
Mrs. Miller, all agreeing that she had 
done more than any other naturalist to 
createa prejudice against the wearing of 
birds in millinery. Among the speakers 
were Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark and other women writ- 
ers. Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen sent an 
original poem, 

The Perkins course of lectures for 1904- 
1905, offered by the Boston Women’s Ed. 
ucational and Industrial Union, consists 
of a series of 22 talks on the general top- 
ics: ‘‘Women in Industries,’ ‘‘Places of 
Historic or Literary Interest,’’ “Current 
Events.’’ The first lecture will be given 
Nov. 3,at 3 P. M., by Miss Mary E. Mc- 
Dowell, of Chicago University Settlement, 
on ‘Our Proxies in Industry.’’ Among 
other speakers will be Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Carroll D. Wright, George 
Riddle, and Miss Clara Linforth West. 
One afternoon is to be devoted to readings 
and musical selections by Misses Capen 
and Fay, and one to “Old Yule-tide 
Songs’’ by the Misses White. Mrs. May 
Alden Ward will conduct a course in Cur- 
rent Events, opening on the evening of 
Oct. 26. The entire Perkins course is 
free to members of the Union. Single 
lectures to non members, 50 cents. An- 
nual membership, $1.00. 
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THE LAST WEEK OF THE FAIR. 

The United Commerciai Travellers’ Fair 
will close Saturday evening, Oct, 29. Ad- 
ditional attractions and excellent pro- 
grams will make its last week the most 
brilliant, and visitors who wish to avoid 
a crowd should go early. 

A considerable portion of ‘the exhibits 
appeal particularly to women. Here are 
food and drink preparations, furniture, 
house furnishings and conveniences, gar- 
ments and dress accessories. In the 
‘*model kitchen’’ in the Women’s Depart- 
ment may be seen one of the heat-retain- 
ers in which the Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union sends out hot din- 
ners, an ‘‘Aladdin oven,”’ electrical cook- 
ing apparatus, up-to-date stoves, and oth- 
er household helps. 

Some of the best work in the art gal- 
lery is from women artists. Miss Maria 
Brooks, one of the early women painters 
to achieve eminence in America, is repre- 
sented by three pictures as piquant as 
they are excellent. Miss Lena H. Osgood, 
of Haverhill, Mass., whose remarkable 
paintings of animals are sold directly 
from her studio, contributes a lion’s head. 
Other women artists represented are Eva 
D. Cowdrey, Olive P. Black, Elizabeth W. 
De Haven, Georgia T. Fry, Eleanor Curtis 
Ahl, and Clande Raquet Hirst. 

The varied altruistic work of the nu- 
merous organizations represented in the 
Woman’s Department, which to many is 
the most interesting feature of the Fair, 
will be given even greater prominence 
during the coming week. Most impres- 
sive, perhaps, is that of the Consumers’ 
League. The exhibits made by large 
mercantile firms of garments manufac- 
tured under conditions approved by the 
League show that a band of determined, 
persistent women have laid a compelling 
Land upon commerce, F. M. A, 
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(Continued from First Page.) 


First, preachers, like Channing. The 
appealed to the sense of righteousness 
and preached peace as a dogma. It was, 
noble one, but dogma belongs more to the 
18th than to the 20th century, 

The second class is best represented b 
two great Russians. They appealed to 
pity. Tolstoy, in his enormous boo 
“War and Peace,” takes us through the 
whole war, not with the commanders, byt 
with the common people—with a poor olq 
man who does not understand very we}j 
what it is all about, and who is sure that 
if the French only knew what a good fo}. 
low he was, they would not try to kil} 
him, Verstchagio, the artist, painted 
war as it really was. He also appealed to 
com passion. 

The third class consists of those who 
appeal to the sense of prudence, They 
say, ‘Property is valuable, and has been 
gathered with groans and backache, and 
must not be wasted.’ Of these is De 
Bloch, and those who call attention to the 
fact that one first-class modern battleship 
costs as much as all the land and build. 
ings of Harvard University. 

Now we have come to a new century 
and we ask if there is not something more 
dynamic than either of these three |ines 
of appeal. I am very fond of Tolstoy 
but I always wince when people cal! him 
a non-resistant. He longs to pour into 
the reservoir of moral energy all the force 
that now goes into aggression and resist. 
ance. We must drive people into the 
newer paths because they are so iuch 
more alluring than those of war, Sup. 
pose the British have gone into a virgin 
country to establish law and order, peace. 


fully if possible, but, if necessary, by the 
bayonet. They may kill the most prec. 
ious germs of some new contribution that 


these simple people were ready to make 
to civilization. If the soldier were a 
philosopher, he would try to develop the 
most delicate, most nascent thing in the 
world, a group of people coming together 
to form a government. The soldier ig 
negative, impotent, old-fashioned. It js 
easy to kill a man; it is not easy to nour. 
ish him and develop him. We are not all 
going to march down one straight, ugly 
British or American road. War is nega- 
tive, peace is positive and creative. \ar 
is the played-out thing. The last pit the 
devil digs for the feet of the righteous is to 
make them fear to turn aside from the old 
way when it is no longer righteous. The 
easy way, the traditional way is that of 
the Roman road, going in a straight line 
over and through everything: but if we 
had any moral enterprise, if we really be- 
lieved in democracy (we don’t trust de- 
mocracy; every nation is setting up a 
little fort in Asia, if only by way of ex- 
periment), we might try letting the peo. 
ple develop in their own way. The result 
would not necessarily be Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, but it would be something 
very valuable. I wish I could fire young 
men and women with this new spirit. 
Let us get a multitude of young men who 
will say, ‘‘It is easy to go and tiade where 
harbors have been swept clear by war- 
ships, but that is not what we want. We 
want to go and open markets by finding 
pew needs and supplying them.’”’ This 
passionate idea of new world-conquest be- 
gins in a few groups of people, and of 
course there are more such groups in 
Boston than e)sewhere, 

It is not much use to preach righteous: 
ness, pity, and prudence as incentives to 
peace, As the individual begins to show 
age when he loses the power of self-sacri- 
fice, so @ nation begins to show decline 
by the same sign. A nation, too, must 


be able to forget itself at high moments. — 


We cannot afford to be too calculating 
and too careful cf our national life, any 
more than of our individual life. The 
idea of youth is that the world is a thea- 
tre for noble action; and the nation that 
forgets itself, like the individual who for- 
gets himself, will ultimately come out 
ahead. 

Mrs. Mead said: When I said that 4 
battleship like the Oregon costs as much 
as all the land and buildings of Harvard, 
I understated the case. It costs as much 
as all the land and buildings of Harvard, 
plus all the land and buildings of Hamp- 
ton, plus all the land and buildings of 
Tuskegee. 

Ruskin says one of the most dangerous 
things in fooling good people is ‘‘masked 
words.’’ There are lots of them floating 
about in our pulpits and schools, and over 
our teacups. ‘Colonies’? is a masked 
word for “dependencies,” When people 
are sent out to fillan empty country they 
are acolony. When you go to a country 
already full and annex it by force, you 
make it a dependency. Miss Dunhill 
will tell us about the condition of India 
as a dependency of Great Britain. 

Miss M, E. Dunhill said: 

Salaam! India’s three hundred millions 
thank you for this great opportunity. 

I have travelled all over India. What 
does a woman see in India? Seventy 
thousand young soldiers, and 13,000 fresh 
ones coming over every year. How long 
do they stay? Five years. What do they 
carry back? What the woman’s eye Te 
cognizes—the results of State-regulated 
vice. They go back to England and Scot- 
land with seed sown in their hearts that 
their mothers weep over, and with seed 
sown in their poor bodies which they 
never get rid of. But we are speaking 
not for the soldier but forthe woman 0 
India. What does it mean to her? You 
can hardly realize the horror that comes 
into her heart when she hears of State 
regulated vice. Out of the 300,000,000 
inhabitants of India, 250,000,000 cannot 
read; but they can read lives. No man's 
so prominent in India as the British sol- 
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dier. 
India? The canteen has come into India 


with British rule, Fifty years ago, in all 
India there was only one brewery. Now 
there are 24. The government brews 
6,000,000 gallons of beer every year, and 
buys most of it for the soldiers, and they 
buy more for themselves. The man of In- 
dia, whose average oe are two centsa 
day, sees this. The British soldier has 
on an average only one hour’s work a 
day. The rest of the time he wanders 
about among the natives, and they look 
up to him and learn his ways. Look at 
this woman in the zenana. She has been 
shut up all her life. Sheis twelve years 
old and hastwo babies. She is the dear 
little shrinking child-mother of India, 
How does she drown her sorrows? In 
“wickedness water.”” She has seen the 
British soldier staggering by. Perhaps 
he is the only white man she has ever 
seev. The government gives the British 
soldier in India only one bour’s work a 
day. What can he do but idle about, and 
drink, and do worse? In India even the 
grandmother has the heart of a child, and 
likes to play with dolls, 

| represent only half the blood of the 
dominant race. I am a Eurasian, The 
natives look up to anyone who has even a 
drop of white blood. 

We have spoken of the effect of militar- 
jsm on the men and the women. How 
about the children? As a result of this 
milltary domination, a race of Eurasian 
children are growing up in the villages. 
The black mother never saw again the 
white military father. He has served his 
five years, and gone back to England and 
married. I appeal for these children. 
Ob, the burden of India! I am a national 
organizer for the World’s W. C. T. U. 
Among these letters we write the Peace 
and Arbitration department—we write it 
in fourteen languages. I shall carry back 
reports of this Congress. In the W. C. T. 
U. we work under the banner of the 
Prince of Peace; and Christ is all in all. 


Mrs. Mead said: I see in the audience 
two men bearing the name of Garrison, 
Their father was a contemporary and 
friend of Joseph Sturge, Sixty years ago 
he came here, and was the first man to 
suggest an International Congress. He 
was a friend of Whittier, Amasa Walker, 
and Sumner. His daughter is with us to- 
night. Her paper will be read by Dr. 
W. Evans Darby. 

Dr. Darby said: I must disregard the 
excellent advice of Dr. Hale, and apolo- 
gize for appearing here in the character 
of a lady. 

Miss Sturge’s paper recommended halls 
of peace—a beautiful idea, beautifully de- 
veloped, 

Dr. Yamei Kin of China gave a brief 
greeting. She said: 


It is indeed a great privilege to meet 
you. [ama representative of one of the 
oldest nations, and one that has always 
stood for peace, I come to you in the 
pride of being a pure Chinese, and with- 
out a drop of the blood of the would-be 
dominant race. We, one of the oldest 
nations, look to you, the youngest nation, 
the flower of occidental civilization, to 
uphold the same ideal of peace. 

Mrs. Mead said: Forty years ago Julia 
Ward Howe, then in the prime of her 
strength, conceived the idea of trying to 
arouse the mothers of the world against 
war. Iam glad she began in the day of 
small things, and has lived to see the frui- 
tion of her labors. Wedo not want this 
effort to be forgotten. 

Mrs. Howe’s speech has already been 
published, 

Rev. Dr. John Beckley said: 


It seems only yesterday to me since the 
commanding and compelling voice that 
filled Tremont Temple and thrilled all 
hearts was that of the woman just back 
from the field, where she had been nurs- 
ing the sick and wounded. We want the 
younger generation to look into her face. 
lask the chairman to ask Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore to rise and let the audience see 
her. 

When Mrs. Livermore, who was not 
well enough to speak, stood up, the 
audience rose en masse, and greeted 
her with applause and waving handker- 
chiefs, 

Miss Wilhelmina Sherriff Bain of New 
Zealand said: 


The Maoris had many splendid quali- 
ties, but they were full of the war spirit. 
Some fatal blundering brought about the 
war which now weaill deplore. It might 
have been thought that we had had 
enough; but then came the Boer war. 
The country is still divided as to the 
rights of that whole miserable affair. In 
consequence of it, there are in New Zea- 
land many sorrowful homes that once 
were glad. The farmers complained at 
the last harvest that they could not get 
suitable labor; and everywhere our beau- 
tiful horses are missed. Things in South 
Africa are worse than ever, and there is 
growing evidence of the futility of the 
war, 

I represent the Woman’s National 
Council of New Zealand. All along it has 
stood for peace and arbitration, and has 
tried to educate public opinion by lectures 
and debates on the subject; and every 
year at its annual meeting it urges grad- 
ual, simultaneous and progressive disar- 
Mament. In New Zealand we have proved 
the efficacy of arbitration. We have had 
no strikes or lock-outs for ten years. Any 
intelligent community which has found 
the good of arbitration in its domestic af- 
fairs will wish to extend it to the whole 
World. 


Mrs, Mead said: “In a Christian audi- 
nce like this, what we need is not exhor 





How does this affect the man of | 


tation or inspiration, but information.’’ 
She went on to make practical sugges- 
tions, which are largely embodied in the 
resolutions of the Peace Congress as to 
propaganda, published in another column. 
She read extracts from a letter received 
from Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and men- 
tioned that the French were taking war 
pictures out of the schools, and that Prof. 
Ruyssen was getting up histories which 
emphasized peaceful instead of warlike 
achievements. 

The closing address was by the Baron- 
ess Bertha von Suttner of Austria, author 
of ‘*Lay Down Your Arms.” A. 8. B. 





DAYS AT THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ 
FAIR. 


Oct. 22, afternoon, Physical Culture, 
Mrs. Adelaide Florence Chase, Posse 
Gymnasium Classes and Woman’s Orches- 
tra. 

Oct. 24, Young Ladies’ Charitable As- 
sociation, Miss Elizabeth Power, presi- 
dent, will show the work of the Free 
Home for Consumptives. 

Oct. 25, 4 P. M., Women Workers’ 
League, Miss Edith M. Howes, president. 
Miss Florence Marshall, director of the 
Trades’ School for Girls recently estab- 
lished in this city, and Mrs, Frederic Cun- 
ningham of the Household Aid Associa- 
tion will speak. 

Oct. 26, Equal Suffrage Day. 
gram, see first page. 

Oct. 27, 3.80 P. M., National Consum- 
ers’ League, Mrs, Florence Kelley and 
Mr. John Graham Brooks, speakers. 


For pro- 


Oct, 28, Child Labor, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, speaker. 
Oct. 29, 2 P. M., Public Health, the 


physical work of the Y. M. C, A.; discus- 
sion of Pure Food Laws, led by Miss 
Edith M. Whitmore. F. M. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Norro_k County.—The Work Confer- 
ence met at 6 Marlboro’ St., Oct. 11, Mrs. 
M. H. Page presiding. Three Leagues 
were represented, Brookline, Needham, 
and Stoughton. 

Brookline has not yet begun its regular 
meetings, but held the annual meeting 
after the close of the conference last 
spring. The usual officers were elected, 
and Rabbi Fleischer addressed the mem- 
bers, about 100 of whom were present. 
Refreshments were served, 

Needham has discontinued regular 
meetings, holding instead occasional ones 
with a speaker. 

Four new members have been added to 
the Stoughton League, making sixteen in 
all. Regular meetings were begun in 
September. In the same month, by re- 
quest, the subject of equal suffrage was 
presented at the local Grange, the presi- 
dent having charge. Mrs. Farrell gave a 
brief sketch of the movement by way of in- 
troduction, and was followed by Mr. H.F. 
Maxwell, a former member of the Sharon 
League. Suffrage literature was read by 
other members, and at the close cards 
were signed, In August, literature was 
distributed at the Massachusetts State 
Grange Field Day at Somerset. 

At the close of the conference Mrs. Page 
called attention to the donation of books 
to the library by Miss Stone, also to the 
celebration of Suffrage Day at the Fair. 

FRANCES FARRELL, Secretary. 





SurroLk County.—The Work Confer- 
ence of Suffolk County, Mass., was held 
at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, Oct. 10, Mrs. 
Page presiding. The following Leagues 
were represented: City Point, Young 
People’s Political Equality Club, East 
Boston, Brighton and Alliston, and Re- 
vere, 

Mrs. Page called attention to the ad- 
mirable work done for the Peace Congress 
by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and to the 
good brought indirectly to the Suffrage 
cause by her successful labors. The French 
delegates, especially, were impressed by 
the presence and work of wumen in the 
Congress. 

The announcement was made that Oct, 
26 will be Woman Suffrage Day at the 
United Commercial Travellers’ Fair in 
Mechanics’ Building. 

A library has been opened at head- 
quarters. Any member of the State Asso- 
ciation may use the books and take them 
home after registering her name, Most 
of the books there at present were given in 
memory of Mary Lowell Stone. 

City Point reported one meeting this 
fall— the annual meeting for business 
only. Five delegates were chosen to the 
State Convention at Attleboro’. 

East Boston reported one meeting since 
the last Conference in April. This wasa 
parlor meeting held in June, at which Mr, 
Witt gave an interesting talk on his trip 
to the Philippines by way of Japan. A 
delegate to Attleboro’ was chosen. Ke- 
freshments and sociability followed. 

The Young People’s P. E. Club reported 
one meeting, Oct. 1, at which the Club 
renewed its subscription to the WoMAN’Ss 
JouRNAL and paid five dollars to Miss 
Allen for the State Association as pledged. 
The club voted to ask someone from the 
Civil Service Association to arrange for 
six lectures during the coming winter, 
each lecture to be followed by a short 
dramatic entertainment. 

Revere reported one meeting in May 
with Mrs. Park as speaker. The election 
of officers was followed by refreshments 
and sociability. Revere will send one 
delegate to Attleburo’, and two members 
of the committee will also go. 





Brighton and Allston reported two 


meetings, one in April addressed by Mrs. 
Watson-Lister. There were 75 present, 
and the address was followed by refresh- 
ments and sociability. Tho annual meet- 
ing in June was addressed by Mrs. Mead, 
on Peace. This League will send three 
delegates to Attleboro’. 
JENNY S. MERRICK, Sec. pro tem. 





MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 20th annual convention of the Mich- 
igan E, 8S. A. will be held in the First 
Presbyterian church, South Blackstone 
Street, Jackson, Oct. 25, 26 and 27. 

Dr. Frances Woods, of the National As- 
sociation, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, and other 
eminent speakers will be present. 

There have been many changes for the 
betterment of conditions for women since 
the organization of this society a score of 
years ago, yet there remains a wide field 
for imprpvement. 

Now when all political parties are cry- 
ing for ‘‘Primary Reform’’ and deploring 
the political demoralization, the speediest, 
most reformatory measure would be to 
place the ballot in the hands of the law- 
abiding, conscientious, intelligent women 
of our country, the unrepresented half of 
the people, who would let the preserving 
influence of home speak through their 
votes, for protection, justice and good 
government, 

Let all lovers of right and justice, ail 
who believe that ‘tgovernments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,”’ come together at Jackson and 
ubite in making this convention a notable 
event in the history of the suffrage cause 
in Michigan. 

Free entertainment will be given all 
delegates and visitors. 

GULIELMA H, BARNuUM, President. 

Mrs. ALICE M. Honace, 

Chairman Committee on Entertainment. 
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MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 24th annual convention of the Maine 
W.S. A. will be held in Chestnut Street 
M. E. Church at Portland, Nov. 1-3, inclus- 
ive. 

Tuesday, Nov. 1, at 350 P. M., there will 
be ap executive session in the vestry, a busi- 
ness meeting open only to members of the 
convention, and to those who are afliliated 
with suffrage clubs or with the State Asso- 
ciation directly. At8 P. M. a reception will 
be tendered by the Portland Club, at the 
Columbia Hotel, Congress Street, head of 
Park Street. 

The public sessions of the convention will 
open at 930 A. M. Wednesday, continuing 
through the day and evening, closing Thurs- 
day noon. Morning sessions devoted to busi. 
ness. 

An interesting program has been arranged 
for Wednesday afternoon, and in the even- 
ing an address will be given by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. Each Suffrage C)1b in the State, 
whose dues were paid before Sept. Ist, 
is entitled to representation by its president, 
one delegate-at-large, and one delegate for 
every ten paid-up members and majority 
fraction thereof. 

Delegates must present at this meeting cre- 
dentials signed by the president and record- 
ing secretary of theirres; ective associations. 

All delegates, members of the executive 
committee, members-at-large, and life mem- 
bers of the State Association, State chair- 
men : f departments, and all persons whose 
names appear on the program, are entitled to 
entertainment during the convention. 

Club presidents are urged to send the 
names of their delegates immediately to 
Miss Harriet Deering, 2 Deering Place, Port- 
land. Any other persons eligible to enter- 
tainment, and desiring it, will kindly notify 
Miss Deering at the earliest possible moment. 

Lucy Hosart Day, 

Pies. Maine W.S. A. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 











All Suffrage Clubs are urged to send dele- 
gates to this convention. The meetings will 
be held in Heptasoph Hall, Spring Garden 
St., between 2d and Srd, Easton, Pa. Nov. 5 
and 4. ‘ 

Every Auxiliary County Society is entitled 
to send three delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the State Association, and one in ad- 
dition for every 25 paid-up members. 

In counties where there is no County So- 
ciety, local auxiliary societies are entitled to 
three delegates by virtue of such auxiliary- 
ship, and one additional delegate for every 
25 members. 

All friends of woman suffrage are invited 
to attend. 

Each Club will be expected to make a five- 
minute report. 

All dues to State Association must be paid 
before Noy. 1. , 

Among the speakers will be Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw aud Miss Harriet May Mills of New 
York. 

Round-trip railroad tickets from Philadel- 
phia to Easton and back, good for thirty 
days, $3.20. 

United States Hotel and several boarding 
houses near the Hall are recommended. 

For further information address the presi- 
dent, Lucretia L. BLANKENBURG, 

214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 








AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
repared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
ogical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 





LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville, Mass, 





TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘*The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol. 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1. 50, Th 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Next week “\When 
Knighthood was in Flower’’ will be pre- 
sented. This is one of the best dramatic 
creations from the novels of to-day. It 
deals with the life of Mary Tudor, second 
daughter of Henry VII, and many histor- 
ical personages. Only one week will be 
given to this play. Souvenir bonbons dis- 
tributed at Monday matinée. 











The Philanthropist - 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


P= blished Quarterly by the American Purit 


Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 
Mrs. Mary A.Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal 
and pray that it may meet with large favor,” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other svurce.”” 





BovnD VOLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 





The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BosTron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


; _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Epitors: { ATick STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Eprrors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months - - . 1,25 
Per Annum - - - 2.50 
Single copies - : : . -05 


S: mple copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





The best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.’’—(Clara Barton, 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It fe 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS, 


The “National Column” in the WomMAn’s JouR 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


& Park St., Room 7, Boston ,Mass, 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, ALice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








Lakewood 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee rere ee 


90 Minutes 
from 
New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes, 

A Descriptive book will be sent upon 


application to C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 
Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M, 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Telephone 435 4 Tremont. 




















THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Dx tic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
































WE are ready to show our new Fashions 
Veils, 


in Ladies’ Gloves, 


and Belts. : , 


Miss M. F. FISK, 





Neckwear 


144 Tremont St. 
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THE AUTUMN SEASON. 
The sweet, calm sunshine of October now 
Warms the low spot: upon its grassy 
mould 
The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen bough 
Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of 


gold. 
And, gorgeous as the morn, a tall array 
Of woodland shelters the smooth fields 


around; 
And guarded by its headlands, far away, 
Sail- spotted, blue and lake-like, sleeps 
the Sound 





IN THE SILENCE OF THE MEETING. 

BY HALLIE CHANDLER BENTLEY. 

In the silence of the Meeting, sweet thoughts 
of long ago 

Came flitting through my memory, like music 
soft and low. 

Not once since boyhood’s hour had I passed 
that open door; 

Life’s duties called me early to a distant for- 


eign shore. 
So witht stone that strangely faltered, half 


with pleasure, half with pain, 

I passed down the aisle familiar, found the 
dear old bench again, 

Where I sat beside my mother in the happy 
days of yore, 

When my little feet were swinging far above 
the spotiess floor. 

Witb her hand-clasp, close and tender, she 
controlled me by her will; 

In the silence of the Meeting I could feel that 
pressure still. 


Oft I sat in child-like wonder, counting every 
window-pane, 

Watching for the welcome band-shake, when 
my liberty I'd gain, 

Peeping at my dear grandmother, or between 
the pillars wide 

Where my father and grandfather sat upon 
“the other side.”’ 

Gone the old familiar faces,— dearest links 
in memory’s chain !— 

In the silence of the Meeting I could see 
them all again. 


In the gallery above me, long before my 
childhood’s day, 

Sat my saintly great-grandmother in her 
(Quaker garb of gray. 

Costly silk this quaint attire; richly, simply 
was she dressed ; 

Snow-white was the dainty kerchief crossed 
upon her gentle breast; 

Underneath the drawn silk bonnet shone the 
face so wondrous fair, 

And the sunbeams loved to linger on her 
smooth and shining hair. 

On her placid brow no wrinkle, on her face 
no worldly care; 

In the silence of the Meeting I, in fancy, 
saw her there. 


Did that sweet and gentle mother, ere to 
heaven her soul had flown, 

Leave Peace, like a benediction, to descend 
upon her own? 

Did she pray, “O Heavenly Father! let thy 
blessing in this place 

Fall upon my children’s children, to the last 
son of my race’? 

Though no word aloud was uttered, though 
no sound the silence stirred, 

In the silence of the Meeting I this prayer, 
in fancy heard. 


When I came this First-Day morning, after 
vears of absence long, 

I was care-worn, hard, and bitter; I had suf- 
fered grievous wreng 

Through a friend I’d loved and trusted, and 
I vowed while I did live 

He might beg and plead for pardon, but I 
never would forgive. 

In the silence of the Meeting gentler thoughts 
within were stirred, 

Loving counsels of my parents came back 
slowly, word by word, 

Some sweet healing touched my spirit, tak- 
ing from my wound the smart, 

And the angry, bitter feeling faded slowly 
from my heart, 

Leaving only joy and gladness, like a mes- 
senger from heaven— 

In the silence of the Meeting was mine 
enemy forgiven. 


Then I felt the peace and comfort of a weary, 
pardoned child, 

And I fancied great-grandmother raised her 
tender eyes and smiled. 

Well—perhaps ’twas all a fancy, wrought by 
memory’s magic hour; 

But it soothed me with its sacred balm, and 
holds me by its power; 

If I saw in dreamy visions what no other 
eye could see, 

In the silence of the Meeting that sweet 
blessing fell on me. 

—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


—_——- 


A Mother’s Heart. 





It seemed months instead of a week 
since Mrs. Hildreth had come to Balston, 
the lonesome little Maryland resort, whose 
only claim to notice was its villainous- 
tasting spring, the waters of which were 
supposed to help or cure all manner of 
diseases. It was late in the season, too; 
nearly all the summer guests were gone 
from the smaller boarding - places, and 
only a few chronic invalids remained in 
the big hotel. Not that Mrs. Hildreth 
cared for that; she hadn’t come there for 
society, and she had no disease, except of 
the mind. Uncharitable people might 
have insinuated that she had come to 
sulk, but to herself she had fled to this 





quiet spot to be alone with her thoughts, 
and to mourn over the wreck of all her 
hopes. 

There was nothing to live for. It was 
ten years since her husband died, and now 
her only child, the little Dorothy she had 
almost worshipped, had deliberately mar- 
ried a good-for-nothing, fortune-hunting 
pauper, and she would never see her 
again. That is how Mrs. Hildretb put it 
to herself, and she rejoiced that her far- 
seeing husband had left his property ex- 
clusively to her, feeling sure that she 
could be trusted to do what was right by 
the child. 

**And he shall never have a cent of my 
money,’’ she said, fiercely, to herself, on 
one of those long, solitary walks that she 
took every day. ‘*They may starve, both 
of them, for all I will lift a finger to inter- 
fere.’’ Then, worn out and more misera- 
ble than ever, she would drag herself back 
to her boarding-place, where the kindly 
landlady, seeing that her guest was un- 
happy, would vainly try to interest and 
amuse her, 

Now, there were other ways of looking 
upon this marriage, which had so changed 
the whole current of her life for the moth- 
er. Dorothy Hildreth had grown up a 
sweet, lovely girl, full of tender, caressing 
ways, and never questioning her mother’s 
will until, at nineteen, she had fallen in 
love with handsome George Raymond, 
who, in his turn, had surrendered his 
heart completely the first time he met the 
beautiful girl. For a year Mrs. Hildreth 
contented herself with a passive resist- 
ance, keeping a watchful eye on her 
daughter meanwhile, and then appeared a 
millionaire, fifteen years older than Dor- 
othy, and he also Jaid his heart and for- 
tune at her feet. Mrs. Hildreth lent a 
willing ear to his suit, but her daughter 
would none of him, and then came a long 
and bitter struggle. The mother finally 
forbade the obnoxious George Raymond 
to call at her house, and Dorothy, while 
still clinging to her lover, refused to mar- 
ry him without that mother’s consent, 

To every one else, George was a bright, 
hard-working young lawyer, who was 
bound in time to succeed in life; he had 
no enemies, and not a man could be found 
who had a word to urge against him out- 
side of his lack of riches. Dorothy did all 
she could to break down the wall of op- 
position, but things grew worse with 
every mouth, and finally she yielded to 
the persuasions of her lover, and, going 
to the home of her minister, whose wife 
was heart and soul in their favor, they 
were quietly married, and went directly to 
housekeeping in the modest little flat 
which George was able to provide, 

It was a manly, straightforward letter 
that the young husband sent to his new- 
made mother-in-law; he could not give 
Dorothy such a home as she had always 
been used to, but he would do the best he 
could, and work with might and main to 
make it a better one. He was sorry for 
the underhanded way in which they had 
been married, but he reminded her that 
he was not allowed to see Dorothy at her 
home, and though he had done his best to 
clear away the obstacles in his way, yet 
things had seemed to grow even harder 
with each month. And he asked her, 
now the irrevocable step was taken, 
if all that was unpleasant might not be 
forgiven and forgotten, and if, in time, 
he might not be as ason to Dorothy’s 
mother. 

But this letter, and the tear-stained lit- 
tle note from Dorothy herself, had no 
power to move the bitterly disappointed 
woman. She ignored the presumptuous 
bridegroom entirely, but wrote a few brief 
lines to her daughter that she would 
never see ber again unless she was ready 
to leave George Raymond forever. Until 
then she would try to forget that she ever 
had a child. As for forgiveness, she would 
far rather see her dead and in her coffin 
than married to a pettifogging lawyer, 
whose only aim in the whole matter was 
the bope of eventually handling her dead 
father’s money, but who would find that 
he had made a sad miscalculation in his 
scheme, Naturally she heard no more 
from George Raymond, and the one other 
note from Dorothy had been returned un- 
opened, Then, after a miserable month 
in which she shut herself up and refused 
to see apy one, she suddenly packed her 
trunk and departed for Balston. 

How hard and bitter she felt toward the 
whole world, as she strolled aimlessly 
along through the quiet woods, and how 
pitiless the blue sky seemed as it showed 
through the tops of the pine-trees over 
her head! After all those years of love 
and care lavished on the only thing she 
had to make life worth living, and then to 
be rewarded by such an act of black in- 
gratitude! She walked back to the quiet 
Southern home where she had taken ref- 
nge, and prepared to spend another of the 
long nights that so tired her very soul. 

**Have you seen Uncle Toby yet, Mrs. 
Hildreth?’ asked the landlady, with a 
pitying glance at the sad-faced woman 
trying to eat her solitary meal. 

“Who is Uncle Toby?’’ she inquired 





languidly, with hardly a show of interest. 

“Why, he is the only showpiece we 
have in Balston,’’ answered Mrs. Mason; 
‘an old darkey, who used to be a slave 
when he was a child before the war. He 
lives in a cabin down the road a piece 
with his little girl—his wife died years 
ago—and picks up a living doing odd jobs 
here and there. But he plays the violin 
and sings all the old plantation songs, and 
the way he dances jigs and breakdowns is 
wonderful, The summer boarders are al- 
ways having him up to the hotel to amuse 
them. He’s generally round here every 
two or three days to see if I have any- 
thing for him to do, but I haven’t seen 
him now for nearly a week. Suppose I 
call him in some time while you’re here. 
I reckon you might enjoy his music first- 
rate.”’ 

Mrs. Hildreth assented indifferently, 
and then forgot all about it, but a few 
mornings later, as she sat in the living 
room, looking mournfully out at the misty 
skies, Mrs. Mason suddenly appeared with 
a coal black individual, whom she intro- 
duced as ‘Uncle Toby.”’ 

“IT told Joe to stop at the cabin this 
morning and tell Uncle Toby to call round 
with his violin,’’ she said, ‘‘and he’s just 
this minute come, I knew it was too wet 
for you to go out, and I reckoned he 
might amuse you for an hour or so.” 
Then she bustled off to her work, leaving 
the two together, 

Mrs. Ilidreth roused herself from her 
gloomy thoughts, and gaze curiously at 
her visitor. He was very tall and very 
black, dressed in a varied assortment of 
ill-fitting, but scrupulously clean and well- 
patched garments, and might have been 
any age from forty to sixty. 

“So you are Uncle Toby?”’ said she, 

“Yes, Mis’,’’ answered the apparition, 
as he pulled his woolly forelock, and re- 
turned her gaze with a pair of great, sol- 
emn eyes, ‘‘Mis’ Mason she done sent 
word you might like to have me come up 
and sing some ob de ole songs.”’ 

“Yes, Uncle Toby, sing; perhaps you 
can make me forget my troubles for 
awhile,’’ she returned. 

The negro gazed at her with a strange 
look on his weather-beaten face, but made 
no reply. He tuned his violin, and, after 
a few wailing minor strains, began a wild, 
sad plantation song that made the very 
heart-strings of his listener quiver with 
agony. 

‘*Not that!’’ she broke in. 
thing brighter and livelier.” 

But though he went from ‘Ellie Rhee’’ 
and ‘‘Swanee River’’ clear through to 
“Old Jim Crow,” there was the same 
undercurrent of sadness running through 
the music, and at last Mrs. Hildreth could 
endure no more. 

“Try a breakdown, Uncle Toby,’’, she 
said, ‘*Mrs. Mason says you can dance all 
the old jigs.’’ 

Laying down his violin, the old darkey 
rose to his feet, and starting a merry 
whistle, began an intricate jig full of 
double shufiles and seemingly impossible 
twists, that made his audience’s head 
fairly dizzy. For a while she watched 
the nimble feet, then, suddenly looking 
up, saw the tears streaming down the old 
man’s face. 

“Why, sit down, Uncle Toby,’’ she 
cried; ‘tyou’re tired out. Does it always 
bring the tears when you dance?”’ 

“No, Mis’ Hildreth,’’ he returned; 
‘never befo’. But I ain’t feelin’ real 
chipper to-day. My little gal, she ben 
sick quite a spell wid de fever, and las’ 
night she died. She’s down thar all alone 
in de cabin now, and ’pears like I can’t 
sing and dance nohow to-day.’ 

Mrs. Hildreth sprang to her feet in dis- 
may. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me? What 
made you try to dance?”’ she demanded. 

**I can’t be doin’ no mo’ for little Lucy 
now, honey, and I’se got to earn what I 
ean for to bury her,’’ returned Uncle Toby 
mournfully. 

‘*And you’ve been singing and dancing 
for me, while your heart was breaking!’’ 
and forgetting the rain, her own sorrows, 
everything else, she hurried down to the 
cabin, by the side of the stricken father. 

In a few hours everything was done 
that was possible, and Uncle Toby was 
bidden to have no more thought of funer- 
al expenses, Late in the afternoon Mrs. 
Hildreth stood for a moment beside the 
body of the little dead girl, and watched 
the father as his big, toil-worn hand lov- 
ingly smoothed the cold forehead. 

‘*Has you any chillen, Mis’ Hildreth?” 
he asked sadly. 

“Yes, one daughter,” she answered, 
after a2 moment’s hesitation, in a choked 
voice, 

‘**I’se glad for you,”’ said the old man; 
“and don’ never do nothin’ to her as 
you'll besorry for when the Lord tekes 
her away. I cuffed little Lucy once 
*cause she done kep’ a pesterin’ me with 
questions when I was a-tryin’ to tune the 
fiddle’’—and the father’s voice broke as 
he laid his face down on the pillow beside 
his dead. ‘Toby wouldn’t hit his baby 
no mo’,’’ he sobbed, while the listener 
laid her hand gently on the bowed head 


‘Sing some- 





for an instant, and then stole quietly out. 

She went straight to her room at Mrs, 
Mason's, and, drawing out her writing 
desk, first addressed an envelope. That, 
perhaps, was the hardest of all, and her 
face contracted for a moment as she looked 
at what she had written :— 

Mrs. George C. Raymond, 
No, 26 Clifford Street, 
Boston, 
Mass. 

Then she began her letter, and the pen 
fairly flew over the paper. while ever be- 
fore her seemed the vision of that father 
in his lonely cabin, vainly mourning that 
once in a fit of anger he had struck his 
baby. 

“*T said I had rather see you dead, little 
Dorothy,’’ she continued, “but I don’t 
mean it, nor the other bitter things I 
wrote. I was hurt and disappointed be- 
cause I couldn’t see you in the grand 
place I had planned for you. Can you 
forgive me for sending back your dear 
little letter, and will George forget the 
hard, unjust thingsI wrote him? Mother 
takes it all back; she is so sorry and mis- 
erable, and she wants her little girl so 
much, Will you be there Saturday to 
meet me in the old home, you and George, 
both my children, to stay, during the few 
years I have to live, with your loving 
mother?’’ 

Late as it was, she found some one to 
send her letter so that it should go by the 
first mail in the morning, and then, for 
the first time in long, weary weeks she 
closed her tired eyes and slept a peaceful, 
dreamless sleep.—Adeline C. Topham in 
Good Housekeeping. 








tidied 
THE POLITE JAPANESE HOSTESS. 

The proverbial politeness of the Japan- 
ese has resulted in the development of a 
number of neat little customs. One of 
the best is the way in which a hostess gets 
rid of an unwelcome guest. She does not 
hint that the time is about up for his stay 
or that she is going visiting soon, but she 
sets to work preparing a dainty luncheon, 
which she packs in a little box, ties up 
with ribbon and paper and hands to the 
guest some morning. It isn’t an insult, 
either; it’s just a hint, and one that is 
always taken.—V. Y. 7vibune. 





PEACE CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 

No paper has yet published in full the 
set of resolutions adopted by the recent 
International Peace Congress. They are 
as follows: 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

1. Resolved, That the Congress address 
to the Emperors of Russia and Japan an 
earnest appeal, entreating them, either by 
direct negotiations or by having recourse 
to the friendly offices of some neutral 
Power or Powers, to put an end to the 
awful slaughter of their subjects now 
going on, and urging the plea that, since 
terms of peace must sooner or later be 
discussed and setttled, it is far better that 
this shall be done promptly, so as to avert 
the further sacrifice of precious lives and 
valuable property. 

2. That the Congress forward an address 
to each of the Signatory Powers of the 
Hague Convention, other than Russia and 
Japan, reminding them of the provisions 
of Article 27 of the Convention, and urg- 
ing them in accordance therewith, to press 
upon the governments of Russia and 
Japan the importance of putting an end, 
without further delay, to a war which 
afflicts humanity, hinders legitimate com- 
merce, and impedes the progress of the 
world in the pathway of civilization and 
peace. 

REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 

3. The Congress gratefully thanks the 
President of the United States for his 
promise to take the first steps toward the 
convocation of a new International Peace 
Conference to resume the deliberations 
commenced at The Hague in 1899. It ex- 
presses the opinion that one of the chief 
duties of such a Conference should be to 
elaborate and apply a definite plan for 
the arrest and the subsequent simultane- 
ous and proportionate reduction of the 
military and naval armaments which the 
Hague Conference declared to be ‘‘a crush- 
ing burden and constant peril for the 
whole world.”’ 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT, 

4. The 13th Universal Peace Congress, 
having before it the Report addressed to 
it by the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne, dated July 27, 1904, 

Considering that the 12th Universal 
Peace Congress had already charged the 
Berne Bureau to examine the fundamental 
grounds on which a rapprochement be- 
tween France and Germany might be 
secured, and judging it to be proper more 
clearly to define and perfect the instruc- 
tions thus given to the International 
Bureau, 

Instructs the said Bureau to choose from 
its members a commission which, after 
having made a careful inquiry ioto the 





subject, shall coérdinate the results and 
address to the 14th Universal Peace Coy 
gress a detailed report in which it shajj 
set forth the situation of the two peoples 
from the point of view of modern inter. 
national law, and the best methods of 
bringing about between them a rap: 
prochement in a peaceable and juridic Way, 
that the 14th Congress may be able to 
take such course in the matter 2s shalj 
be within its power. 


TREATIES OF ARBITRATION, 

5. The Congress records its lively satis. 
faction at the signature of permanent and 
obligatory arbitration treaties since its 
last session between: 

France and Great Britain. 

France and Italy. 

Great Britain and Spain. 

Denmark and the Netherlands, 

Sweden and Norway and France. 

Great Britain and Italy. 

France and Spain. 

Spain and Portugal. 

Great Britain and Germany. 

Sweden and Norway and Great Britain, 

The Congress congratulates the goverp. 
ments of these various countries on hay. 
ing thus taken important further steps in 
the path of juridic relations between na. 
tions opened by the Hague Convention; 
and earnestly expresses the hope that the 
movement now in progress for the exten. 
sion of the provision of the Hague Con 
vention in the conclusion of new treaties 
of obligatory arbitration may speedily be 
adopted by all the signatories of that his. 
toric document, and applied without ex. 
ception to every case of difficulty which 
cannot be settled by diplomatic means, 

The Congress especially rejoices at the 
statement recently made by the President 
of the United States that his government 
is now “‘taking steps to secure arbitration 
treaties with all other governments which 
are willing to enter into them,” and trusts 
that many such treaties will soon be con- 
cluded. 

The Congress also especially congratu- 
lates the governments of Denmark and the 
Netherlands on having entered into a 
treaty of arbitration containing no reserves 
whatever, and commends this as a model 
for all future treaties. 


ARBITRAL CLAUSES IN TREATIES OF 

COMMERCE, 

6. The Congress, noting with satisfac- 
tion that the different States are more and 
more introducing arbitration clauses into 
their various treaties, and especially in 
treaties of commerce, urges on the gov- 
ernments that in future this clause should 
refer to The Hague Court conflicts arising 
out of the interpretation of these treaties. 

A STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 

7. This Congress heartily endorses the 
recommendation made by joint resolution 
of both Houses of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature in favor of ‘An International 
Congress to meet at stated periods, to de- 
liberate upon questions of common inter- 
est to the nations, and to make recom- 
mendation thereon to the governments”; 
and notes with great satisfaction that the 
proposition has been approved by the In- 
terparliamentary Conference recently held 
at St. Louis, and on recommendation of 
that Conference is one of the subjects to 
be put upon the program of the new In- 
ternational Conference which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has declared 
himself ready to call as soon as practica- 
ble. 

ARMENIA. 

8. Whereas, the situation in Armenia 
seems to be growing worse, and the atro- 
cious massacres of the population con- 
tinue; 

Whereas, the reforms planned by the 
Powers for Macedonia have not sufticed to 
secure the pacification of the country; 

Considering the international character 
of the Eastern Question and the common 
responsibility of the Great Powers under 
the Berlin Treaty for the terrible situa- 
tion there created; 

This Congress appeals to the govern- 
ments of Europe ,and the United States 
immediately to consider the best means of 
putting an end to the sufferings of alien 
populations in the Turkish Empire, and 
of restricting or ending the direct rule of 
the Sultan over such populations. 


ON PROPAGANDA, 

9. Whereas, the first need of the peace 
propaganda is adequate funds to under- 
take a great campaign of education on the 
futility and evils of armed peace, the ou- 
gress recommends that far more siren 
ous efforts than have ever been employed 
shall at once be undertaken, so that the 
burden of the propaganda shall no longer 
rest on the weary shoulders of those who 
have only their leisure time to devote to 
it. 

The Congress further recommends that 
a sum equal to the price of one first-class 
battleship—$7,000,000—shall be solicited 
from the civilized world, to be spent in 
the practical measures which are embod- 
ied in the following suggestions: 

The establishment of a centre of prop 
ganda in fourteen or fifteen of the world’s 
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great capitals, — Washington, London, 
paris, Berlin, Tokio, Buenos Ayres, etc., 
—with $500,000, more or less, to endow 
each and to give it a conspicuous head- 
quarters. These centres should be afiili- 
ated with existing peace societies and in 
barmonious relation with the Berne Bu- 
reau. They should be officered by men 
of large experience and ability in organiz- 
ing, who, according to the need of each 
jocality, should use the following agen- 
cies: 

(a) Books and leaflets in various lan- 
guages, sold at cost price and in attractive 
form. Theseshould include such histori- 
cal, economic, religious, sociological, and 
scientific matter as will be useful in 
reaching all classes of citizens in a peace 
propaganda. 

(b) Syndicate articles for the press, es- 
pecially when friction between nations is 
impending; and a press bureau which 
shall supply exact and impartial informa- 
tion as to the real attitude of one nation 
to another. 

(c) Illustrated lectures, especially for 
workingmen, on questions relating to 
peace and war. 

(d) School histories and readers, revised 
and edited so as to minimize the records 
of military campaigns and emphasize the 
advance of science, discovery, and social 
progress. 

(e) The increase of membership in Par- 
liamentary arbitration groups by requests 
from constituents. 

(f) The enlistment of the intelligent co- 
operation of those organizations which 
promote religion and true patriotism, and 
those which are working to remove artifi- 
cial commercial barriers on frontiers. 

(g) Definite, concrete presentation of 
the economic evils of war by graphic 
methods which shall appeal to the passer- 
by, and offers of prizes for the best essays, 
books, poems, suitable for use in the 
propaganda, 

PEACE 

10, The Congress approves the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Propa- 
ganda that at the present session. no ac- 
tion shall be taken regarding a peace flag. 


FLAG, 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 

11. The Congress decides that the re- 
quests which have been presented from 
different scholarly sources, relating in one 
case to a universal alphabet, and in an- 
other to a universal Janguage, be referred 
to the Berne Bureau, with power either 
toact or to recommend action at a later 
Congress. 

THE 14TH CONGRESS, 

12, The Congress accepts the kind invi- 
tation of the Peace Society at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, to hold the 14th Congress at 
Lucerne in 1905, and entrusts the arrange- 
ments for the Congress to the Berne 
Bureau, 

PEACE PRAYER. 

15. The Congress recommends to the 
religious authorities of every land that 
each shall formulate a prayer to be of- 
fered in their regular religious services 
that God will. enable the nations of the 
earth to settle peaceably all their dis- 
putes; and that the Berne Bureau be re- 
quested to convey this request to the 
proper authorities. 

UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP, 

14. In view of the increased demand 
among all people for reduced postal rates, 
the Congress recommends to the govern- 
ments of the earth the adoption of an in- 
ternational two-cent postage stamp. 

THE CONGO FREE STATE, 

15. Whereas, the International Associa- 
tion of the Congo in 1884 secured from 
the American Government that its flag 
should be recognized as that of a friendly 
State (which recognition was subsequent- 
ly endorsed by the Powers of Europe at 
Berlin) on the ground that it was an or- 
ganization formed to protect the interests 
and welfare of the natives, to promote 
legitimate commerce, and to preserve the 
heutrality of the Congo Valley over which 
tt 80ught to exercise authority: 

Whereas, it is alleged that the govern- 
ment of the Congo Free State has appro- 
Priated the land of the natives and the 
products of commercial value yielded by 
the land, thus leading to the committal 
of grave wrongs upon the native races, and 
‘o the infringement of the rights secured 
for international commerce by the act of 
the Conference of Berlin: 

Whereas, this is a question which may 
lead to grave international complications: 

The Congress, in the interests of peace, 
fecommends that the following questions 
should be referred either to a new Con- 
Btess of the Powers concerned in the 
formation of the Congo Free State or to a 
Commission of Inquiry as provided in the 
Hague Convention: 

1, Is the Government of the Congo Free 
State still to be regarded as the trustee of 
the lowers which recognized the flag of 
the International Association? 

2. If not, what is the position of the 
Congo Free State in international law, 
and in what manner may the grave ques- 
tions concerning its alleged actions be 





satisfactorily and competently deter- 
mined? 
ECONOMIC CAUSES OF WARS. 

16. Whereas, the wars ot the past have 
had ast heir profound cause the antagonism 
of economic interests either of monarchs 
or of peoples; 

Whereas, since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century wars have assumed more 
particularly the character of a hasty and 
brutal appropriation by the industrially or 
commercially powerful nations of the 
great markets of the world still unex- 
ploited; 

Whereas, if international conflicts are 
to be regulated in a friendly way by the 
better organization of the relations among 
peoples, and if, furthermore, these con- 
flicts are to be prevented by an effort at 
the reconciliation of human interests, in- 
dividual as well as collective; 

The 13th Universal Peace Congress de- 
clares that it is the duty of the friends of 
peace to study with the greatest care all 
the economic and social movements (trade- 
unionism, codperation, trusts, etc.), which 
tend to the realization, unconsciously 
and sometimes even against the will of 
their promoters, of a more rational organ- 
ization of production, consumption and 
exchange, and entrusts the Berne Bureau 
with the duty of collecting as complete 
information as possible on these questions 
so far as they are connected with the 
problem of international pacification. 

NEUTRALIVATION, 

17. The question whether it would not 
be possible materially to limit the ravages 
of war by extending to other portions of 
the world the principle of neutrality al- 
ready applied to certain territories and 
navigable waters is referred to the Berne 
Bureau, which is requested to present a 
report on thesubject to a future Congress. 

DUTIES OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES, 

18. Resolved: That the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne be requested by 
this Congress to represent to the various 
patriotic societies in the several countries, 
our sense of the great and peculiar oppor- 
tunity which is open to them to do a 
mighty service to their respective nations, 
as well as for humanity, and to request 
their powerful and permanent codpera- 
tion, along such lines as may seem to 
them best, inthe work of educating and 
interesting the people of those countries 
in the cause of International Peace and 
Arbitration. 

WEAK NATIONS AND NATIVE RACES, 

19. Resolved, That while this Congress 
hopes by the operations of The Hague 
Court of International Arbitration to 
avert wars in the future, the 13th Univer- 
sal Peace Congress feels strongly that 
steps should be taken by the civilized 
governments to safeguard the interests of 
weak nations and native races, that all 
who have dealings with them may act 
strictly on the lines of justice and right- 
eousness, 

A FUND FOR PEACE PROPAGANDA, 

20. Resolved, That an American Com- 
mittee be appointed by the President of 
this Congress to act in conjunction with 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne 
in raising a fund for peace propaganda 
and to carry out, so far as they may deem 
practicable, the recommendations of the 
Committee on Propaganda adopted by 
this Congress. 

STATISTICS ON THE COST OF WARS, 

21. Resolved, That the 13th Universal 
Peace Congress convened in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, respectfully recommends the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives that the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and instructed to collect and 
compile from the most authentic and re- 
liable sources, statistics on the following 
subjects, and have the same printed and 
bound on or before Jan, 1, 1906: 

1.'The cost of wars in all countries 
from the year 1800 down to date, includ- 
ing the expenses of the nation and States, 
municipalities, and otherwise. 

2. The amount paid for pensions and 
other allowances to soldiers and sailors 
engaged in such wars, 

3. The amount paid for hospitals and 
retreats for disabled soldiers and sailors. 

4, The amount of property destroyed in 
such wars by land and sea. 

5. The additional cost of maintaining 
armies and navies in time of peace to each 
nation during said period. 

6. An approximate estimate of the indi- 
rect expenses and damages by such wars 
to the health and property of each nation 
resulting from such wars. 

7. The number of killed and wounded 
and disabled on each side during said 
wars. 

Said statistics to be classified under the 
name of each nation and to be summa- 
rized in the most plain and concise man- 
ner practicable. On completion said vol- 
ume to be distributed in the discretion of 
Congress in this and other countries as 
preliminary to an International Peace and 
Disarmament Congress to be held at 
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Webhster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JournaL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dollars, with the names and addresses, 


a Webster's Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 


This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book, 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 


suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 














Washington or The Hague, July 4, 1906, 
or sooner if practicable. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this 
Congress be instructed to send certified 
copies of these resolutions to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Sec- 
retaries of State and Commerce and Labor, 
and to the Hon. Richard Bartholdt of St, 
Louis, President of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and that Mr. Bartholdt be re- 
quested to urge the passage of the above 
resolutions by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and their approval by 
the President of the United States, 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OcT. 11, 1904, 
Lditors Woman's Journal: 

The Minnesota W.S. A. has just held 
its 23d annual convention, It was con- 
sidered the best held in years. We were 
splendidly entertained by one of our new 
clubs—the Anoka P. E, Club. There 
were many delegates and guests from the 
Twin Cities, as Anoka is only twenty 
miles away. 

We were gladdened by the presence of 
our National President, Miss Shaw, who 
arrived with the first delegates and re- 
mained through the sessions, She spoke 
to a good audience the first evening, and 
captivated her hearers. 

The reports of clubs were encouraging, 
and the discussions of the Work Confer- 
ence profitable and helpful. Four new 
clubs are to be organized this fall. A 
number of good workers were discovered 
at these meetings, and they will soon be 
given work to do. Many excellent ad- 
dresses were made at the afternoon meet- 
ings, including one by a Universalist cler- 
gyman of Anoka, and one by a gentleman 
who gives lectures throughout the State. 
Miss Shaw conducted a Question Box, to 
the delight and profit of her auditors. A 
number of the questions were written by 
persons who were in her audience the 
night befcre, and were sufficiently inter- 
ested to go again and ask questions. 

One of the finest papers ever given at 
our conventions was read by a Minneapo- 
lis physician, Dr. Florence C. Baier, on 
‘Women’s Indifference to the Franchise.’’ 

These gatherings of the old and faithful 
workers and the enthusiastic younger 
women are a great inspiration to all, as 
well as of profit to the work. M. C. 8. 





TO LET. 

Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 








COACHMAN or FARM WORK,.—Armenian 
of 28, knowing how to harness a horse, milk, etc., 
wants a place as coachman, general outside man 
or farm hand. Address Philip Sarkisian, 78 Wil- 


low St., Lynn, Mass. 





FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip Soskicr 
and J. F.Grren. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’ contains lists gf books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





. 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN LLoyD JONES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
CHICAGO 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA'ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston, 


3939 Langley Avenue, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maribvorough Street, 
Boston, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to ‘“‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equa! Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a Trne Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Willi the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JourNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile, 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso, Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a@ point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





YVoany Equal Suffrage Club within 50 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘“‘How is the 
Ballot to Benefit Women?” or “Of what 
Benefit will the Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho uUSEHOLD Usr 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
1p lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
} (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











COACHMAN OR FARM HELP.—Armenian 
of 28, who has worked as cook’s assistant, wants 
a place as coachman or farm hand. Speaks Eng- 
lish. Address Krikor Huseinyan, 882 Harrison 
Ave., Boston, 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT DAY AT FAIR. 

Good Government Day at the United 
Commercial Travellers’ Fair was in charge 
of the Boston E, S, A. for Good Govern- 
ment, on Oct. 6. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
presided. 

Miss Jane Addams said: 

MISS ADDAMS’S ADDRESS. 

I understand that this Good Govern- 
ment Club is holding a meeting to day be- 
cause it is possible to secure the presence 
of some of the foreign delegates to the 
Peace Congress, and because of the influ- 
ence for good government that women 
might have in many ways if they had the 
ballot. 

In large cities, the power of the police 
is often used corruptly or oppressively. 
If our cities were more humane and dem- 
ocratic, if we recognized kindness more, 
the wish to doa good turn, the feminine 
side, the duty of the city to nourish and 
not merely to suppress, its duty to care 
for the childrev and the weak, might we 
not get rid of this remnant of militarism 
which is such a source of corruption? 
The thing for us to do is to attack that 
survival,—the idea that the main function 
of municipal government is the use of 
force. Other things are as germane, as 
much a part of city government as the 
suppression of vice and crime. Such is 
the providing of playgrounds, parks, hos- 
pitals, schools, etc. If the women can 
only get in there, in this neglected depart- 
ment of municipal life, and say that the 
city has a social duty as well as its police 
duty, perhaps that will be the way for us 
to get our suffrage—by showing what 
good work we can do in socializing the 
city. We must recognize the emotional 
quality of all our human life. If women 
felt that there was a social obligation 
toward these newly-arrived foreigners, we 
might bring up the nourishing as apart 
from the suppressive side of government, 
and make this our special work. Here is 
a chance for the suffrage movement, Let 
us try to seize this opportunity, which 
men have been too dull to see, 

Mrs. Mead spoke of the successful 
**New Voters’ Festival’? held by the Bos- 
ton E. 8S. A. for G. G. every spring. Phil- 
adelphia and New York are going to copy 
it, and college professors of sociology in 
other cities are writing for programs of it. 

MISS SHERRI£F BAIN’S ADDRESS, 

Miss Sherriff Bain of the Women’s Na- 
tional Council of New Zealand said: 

Men know what men need, but they 
cannot know as well as women do what 
women and little children need. The 
three great curses of the world are war, 
drink, and the social evil. New Zealand 
has an equable climate, fertile soil, great 
mineral wealth, many and good harbors, 
and a population mainly of British stock. 
It owes much to Mrs. Shepard and Sir 
John Hall. In New Zealand women have 
full suffrage, but they are not eligible for 
election to Parliament. Every year the 
Woman’s National Council of New Zea- 
land petitions for the removal of all wom- 
en's political disabilities, and we hope it 
will be granted at the next session. The 
Premier has just sent out a circular to all 
the political societies in New Zealand, in- 
cluding, for the first time, those of 
women, asking them to consider and re- 
port upon a question of public interest. 
As this question was the decline of the 
birth-rate which has been going on for 
many years, it was certainly appropriate 
that the women as well as the men should 
be consulted in regard to it. 

In New Zealand, adult suffrage has not 
produced contentious housebolds. Wives 
generally vote with their husbands, But 
the number of those who vote differently 
is increasing, and no bad results seem to 
follow. During the decade that New Zea- 
land has had woman suffrage, an equal 
standard of morals has been set up, the 
divorce laws have been equalized, old-age 
pensions, equal for both sexes, have been 
established, and acts have been passed 
making baby-farming impossible, protect- 
ing shop-girls, and providing for the train- 
ing and registration of nurse-maids, The 
temperance results of equal suffrage have 
been marked, 

Miss Bain drew a sad picture of the 
prevalence of the white slave trade in 
many parts of the world, and said that a 
single city in South America had fourteen 
brothels supplied wholly with Hungarian 
girls. 

Mrs. Mead said: A well-known publi- 
cist lately said in one of the magazines 
that we must limit suffrage to men, and 
to men who were marksmen. We shall 
get suffrage not so much by talking about 
suffrage as by talking about justice. Wo- 
man suffrage cannot come till men have 
realized the gross injustice to their broth- 
ers of their present barbarous way of set- 
tling disputes. 


MRS. BYLES’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. W. P. 
land, said: 

If I told you all the good thiogs Mr. and 
Mrs. Mead have done in England, I should 


Byles of Manchester, Eng- 





Patrician Shoes 
The Woman’s Shoe That's Right 


The name Patrician on a shoe relieves 
the mind of the purchaser of all anxiety 
as to satisfactory wear and durability. The 
shoes themselves speak eloquently of style 
and shapeliness, and whatever size or 
style may be required to suit your indi- 
vidual preferences, be sure it is to be 
found among the sixty or more different 
Patricians, all leathers, and 


models of 
Rock Oak Soles. 


3.50 





R. H. WHITE CO. 














have no time to talk about woman suf- 
frage. 

I have not been in New Zealand, but I 
have been in Colorado, and I am not sure 
but it was just as good. The experiment 
of equal suffrage there was of profound 
interest to me, and I made very careful 
inquiries as to to how it had worked. I 
could hearof no ill results. Buttons were 
still on and dinners cooked. The New 
Jerusalem was not yet built, and I did not 
expect it would be. No revolution in po- 
litical or domestic life has followed. The 
proportion of women who vote, I was 
told, isabout the same as that of men. 
“Then what do you consider the chief 
advantage of woman suffrage?’ I said 
(for it was clear that no one thought of 
going back on it), The man whom | asked, 
@ very competent judge, answered: ‘A 
steady improvement in the candidates. 
When an unfit man is nominated, men 
growl, but they continue to vote the party 
ticket. The great advantage of women’s 
coming in as voters is that if we putupa 
man whom the women ought not to stick 
to, they won’t stick to him. We have 
found it absolutely necessary to be more 
strict inthe selection of our candidates. 
We put them through a finer sieve.’’ 

Imagine my delight when I went 
with friends to the capitol in Denver, 
and went over that beautiful building 
in that lovely city of the West, and found 
@ woman in charge of the departmeut 
which controls the very life-blood of the 
State,—education. I have no doubt Mrs, 
Helen L. Grenfell will be returned to that 
beautiful and sacred office, which she bas 
filled for six years with such fidelity and 
power. She is Minister of Education. 
What a lesson for the old mother country! 
Why are New York and Massachusetts 
behind Colorado? Wordsworth says that 
going westward is ‘‘a heavenly destiny.”’ 
It has proved soto the women of Colorado 
and Wyoming. I wish the rest of you 
could have it. 

Mrs. Byles closed with a strong appeal 
to women to work against the spirit of 
militarism. She said: 

The more militarism there is anywhere, 
the less elbow-room there is for women 
to shape our own lives aud those of our 
children. The Fijian is a born warrior, 
and he may kill and eat his wife if he 
chooses. In Germany militarism is so 
prevalent that women havea poor chance, 
We can never have justice for women 
while any State is dominated by the rule 
of brute force, not the rule of the spirit, 
the soul, the free man and woman, but of 
the tiger in us. Everyone has a streak of 
it in him, and we have to fight to keep it 
down. Let me urge you to strive most 
strenuously every day and all the year 
round to subduethe spirit of militarism 
wherever you may find it; and you will 
find it in the most unexpected places. 

Refreshments and a social half hour 
followed. A. 8. B. 

——_  - os ——. 


MASSACHUSETTS HEADQUARTERS. 
After this, the office of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, at 6 
Marlboro’ St., Boston, will be closed on 
Saturdays. It will be open on the other 

week days from 9.30 A. M. to4 P. M. 





— 


An oratorical gold medal contest will 
be held at the convention of the lowa 
Woman Suffrage Association, Oct, 26-28. 


—-— — 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 
There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


_ [hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie 
tors of the Woman’s JourRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 


interest, at their discretion, to the support , 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- ' 


motion of the principles which it advocates. 








®) Fall Overcoats 
and Raincoats 


Correct shapes and materials for the 
present season, and made in our work- 


shops on the premises, 
6 


OVERCOAT 


—Oxford mixed fine vicuna, 
medium weight—coat silk lined. 





$40 
—Oxford mixed Scotch over- 
$35 coating—coat silk lined, 


—Black and Oxford vicuna— 
$30 


silk lined. 
$28 


—Black soft finished coating— 
silk lined 
$7 eee thibet—silk lined, 


—Gray vicuna—serge lining. 
$22“ 


$20 


—Short 
lining. 


RAINCOATS 


=$15 — Xow left in broken sizes — 
¢ Coats made of fancy coatings, 
rainproofed. 


$2 () —Farey gray check, 


—Brown Mixed Tweed. 
$22 


covert coat — serge 


—Steel Mixed Cravenette. 
$25 


Macullar Parker 


COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 














For Massachusetts Clubs aud Leagues, 
see fifth page. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 8/4 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





WANTED—WomMAn Puysician for thriving 
town in Louisiana State experience and give 
references Address ‘Physician,,”’ 917 Hennen 
Building, New Orleans, La. 





HOUSEWORK.- Situation wanted to do any 
kind of work in a family, by man who can under- 
stand English and make himself understood. 
Best of references. Address 8S. Sanders, 126 
Moody St., Waltham, Mass. 





WANTED.—A position as companion to in- 
valid or elderly person by a lady of middle age, 
former teacher, cultivated, companionable, ex- 
perienced in reading aloud in English or French, 
able to bave charge of house aud servants. Ad- 
dress T. E. A., WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





STORE OR HOUSE.—Young Armenian wish- 
ing to improve his English, wants work either in 
a store ora house. Has two years’ experience of 
conducting a candy store. Willing to take any 
employment where he can improve his English, 
and to begin at moderate wages, Address Aram 
Askanaz, Box 1401, Boston. 





STORE OR HOUSE.—Amenian of 20, able to 
speak and write both Knglish and French, wants 
work in house or store. Address Dick Tatarian, 
14 Andrew St., Lynn, Mass. 





COOK.—Skilled Armenian cook, with experi- 
ence both in private families and in restaurant 
coaking, wants position. Has worked for friends 
of the editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, who 
found him very competent. Address Krikor 
Evlian, 14 Andrew 8t., Lynn, Mass 





WAITER.—An Armenian who has worked 
as butler and second man wants a place as 
waiter and to care for a furnace. Address Ar- 
maha Shinian, 53 Kneeland St., Boston, 





MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN.— Young Ar- 
menian, who isa skilled mechanical drafteman, 
but speaks little English, wants position. Ad- 
dress A. Ashod, 27 Beach St., Boston, 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following; 


Michigan W. S. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 

Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. 8. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., in Heptasoph Hall, Easton, Nov. 3 and 4. 

Maryland W. S. A., Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention Port- 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. , 





It is recommenaed that a Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: aj| 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed jn 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one existe, 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. 





Four days of the week just closing, including the two spent in travel, were given 
up to the Ohio W.S. A.. Our convention was held at London, the County Seat of 
Madison County, a beautiful town of about 6,000 inhabitants, and the home of one of 
the most thriving Political Equality Clubs in the State. 

At Sandusky last year we received and accepted an invitation from the London 
Women’s Elective Franchise Association to hold the convention of 1904 in its city, 
Immediately the London friends commenced their preparations, Miss Bertha Coover, 
secretary of the local club, as well as corresponding secretary of the State Association, 
bethought herself in the spring of some particularly gorgeous marigolds which had Jong 
ago made her grandmother’s garden famous. She found some of the seeds in the 
house, planted them, cared for the flower-stocks as they grew, and when convention 
time arrived, great armfuls of the brilliant yellow blossoms were ready to be carried 
to the little Universalist Church where the day meetings were held. There were other 
decorations too: yellow chrysanthemums, vari-colored foliage, yellow bunting, four- 
starred flags, and flags with all the stars. 

We reached London Monday evening, to find the streets wet and muddy froma 
rain which was still falling, and which continued most of the night. If we felt a little 
heavy-hearted because our numbers were so few and because the sky was overcast, 
who shall say that in this we differ from our brothers, under similar conditions? But 
the morning brought sunshine—sunshine and people. Who can fail to realize anew 
that God 1s, under the influence of October’s sun, shining on such flaming reds, such 
brilliant yellows, such soft browns and tender greens as never were on trees before, 
and the face-to-face and hand-in-hand companionship with congenial souls? What if 
the way has been rough sometimes, what if we have sometimes felt alone, what if the 
injustice and inconsistency of it all have sometimes hardened our hearts, what if the 
road we have yet to travel is long and not all rose-strewn! The hour comes when we 
know that righteousness will prevail, and that our individual reward has already been 
meted out to us in that we have learned to serve. 

The spirit of love had already taken possession of the little church when we entered 
it. Mrs. Beach, Bertha Coqver, Anna Ebner, and other good women and men of Lon- 
don had been there. 

When we assembled in our delegate meeting at 10 A. M., nearly all of our clubs 
were represented. What a joy it was to have our National President beaming upon 
us, and how infectious was the rollicking good humor of our own State President! 
From that hour until the close of the last night’s meeting, there was not a dul! mo- 
ment. Our business sessions were lively and profitable. We voted to present at the 
next convention the History of Woman Suffrage or The Life and Work of Susan B, 
Anthony to the now existing club making the largest percentage of gain in member- 
ship, to give The Life and Work of Susan B, Anthony to the new club having the 
most members, and to give a four-starred flag to the County Association adding the 
greatest number of members within the year. Pledges were taken, and in a few min- 
utes, and amid utmost good cheer, upwards of $150 were raised. We pledged our- 
selves to protest, and to induce others to protest, against the wording of Paragraph 5 of 
the Statehood Bill. The reports of our officers, of the chairmen of standing commit- 
tees and of county and local societies, show a vast amount of work done, and a very 
satisfactory condition as to business methods, growth, and prospects for the future, 
Officers were elected as fullows: 


Honorary President, Mrs, Frances M. Casement, Painesville. 
President, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Sarah A. Bissell, Toledo. 

Recording Secretary, Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, Sandusky, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Bertha Coover, London. 
Treasurer. Dr. Sarah P. Gaston, Niles. 

Auditor, Mrs. Harriet Brown Stanton, Cincinnati. 


Mrs, Stanton insisted upon resigning, and her resignation was accepted by a vote 
of but one majority. Miss Fanny Spencer, Sandusky, was then elected auditor. Mrs. 
Marie Jenney Howe was elected Member of the National Executive Committee. 
Delegates to Portland were elected, and fraternal delegates to the W. C. T. U., Feder: 
ation of Women’s Clubs and Mothers’ Congresses. 

Mrs. Katharine D. Sharp gave a luncheon on Wednesday at her beautiful home to 
the speakers, officers and a few other members of the convention. 

The Universalist Church was crowded at both afternoon meetings. The address 
by Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, of Springfield, Tuesday afternoon, on ‘‘The Visions of 4 
Suffragist,’’ sounded a bigh note and found a sympathetic response. It was a real joy 
to have Miss Moore with us again, and to listen to her splendid utterances. 

The business men of London thought the church too small for the evening meet- 
ings, and asked to be permitted to place the K. of P. Hall at the disposal of the con- 
vention. This courtesy was gratefully accepted, and the large crowd which assem- 
bled in the hall Tuesday evening proved the wisdom of the provision. A song of 
welcome, the words by Miss Coover, was sung by the High School Chorus and de- 
lighted everybody. ‘‘Woman’s Rights,’ a musical col!oquy, was sung by five children, 
and repeated by request the second evening. Mayor Cordray expressed his personal 
belief in our principles in his address of welcome, and Mrs. Lucy Beach gave a heart- 
felt greeting for the local club. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon responded for the State. 
Then Rev. Anna H. Shaw talked for an hour as only Miss Shaw can talk, and com- 
manded such applause as only the presentation of vital issues to thinking hearers cao 
command, 

Wednesday evening the audience was even larger, as additional chairs had beet 
placed in every available bit of space. Mrs. Emma 8S. Olds and Dr. Sarah M. Siewers 
discussed respectively ‘‘Women in Business’? and ‘‘Women in Medicine,” their ad- 
dresses (fortunately for the evening audience) having been crowded off the afternoov 
program by business. Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, of Cleveland, who has endeared 
herself to us all in the year she has been allied with us, ‘‘our own Mrs. Howe,” as we 
like to call her, gave a short, informal, practical appeal to her listeners to consider 
this woman movement as perfectly natural, perfectly rational, and the enfranchisé 
ment of the sex as our next step in progress. 

Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, of Cincinnati, was the last speaker of the evening, tak- 
ing for his subject, ‘‘The Power of an Idea.’’ In this somewhat hasty summing uP 
of the important features of our convention, we cannot convey even the faintest im 
pression of Mr. Bigelow’s power of oratory, his great earnestness, his wonderful fac 
ulty of presenting truths in such a way as to make them stand forth as living things. 
Perhaps an incident, following his address, will convey more of its effect than further 
words of ours could. Two women who “understand’’ faced each other, The oné 
said, ‘Well?’ and the other replied, with shining eyes, ‘‘The day breaks, and the 
shadows flee away!”’ ELIZABETH J, HAUSER. 
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